
zenith: 

passion with performance 



THE ZENITH L HAS BEEN CREATED AND BUILT WITH YOU THE UK GAME SHOOTER IN MIND FROM START TO FINISH. 

The Zenith L has low profile barrels and a tried & tested action which has been will decrease much needed velocity when reaching to the limits to take those 


used extensively by target shooters for many years. 


sporting game birds! 


The Zenith L comes in either 30" or 32" barrel length options with fixed chokes 
and a solid tapered rib with hand filed solid side ribs to decrease the likelihood 
of water ingress to the barrels and further preventing bent ribs thorough extensive 
use in the field. 

The Zenith L incorporates the famous Breda long forcing cone and nominal bore 
to accommodate the use of fibre waded cartridges preventing loss of gas that 


The balance of the Zenith L is superb with its careful weight distribution throughout 
the gun mainly created by removing weight from the front of the gun with its fixed 
chokes and tapered rib resulting in a finely engineered shotgun enhanced by its 
high grade stock and for-end, hand polished action embellished with a simple 
but ornate scroll engraving designed by Master Engraver Dario Cortini. 

The Zenith L will bring you exceptional pleasure to all of your shooting days. 
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ERETTA 


Silver Pigeon 


Money 
well spent 

When buying a new gun there are many factors 
to consider Firstly, you work hard to enjoy your 
leisure time and you want to be assured that your 
gun will perform faultlessly, day in day out. When 
you pull your gun out of the cupboard you want to 
be instantly reminded of the build quality, attractive 
looks and dynamic handling characteristics. 
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The Beretta Silver Pigeon has evolved over 
decades but essentially, the gun remains the same. 
This is because sometimes a simple but brilliant 
design is hard to improve upon. 


I 





Features 

• Action is machined from a solid piece of specially formulated steel. 

• A design which leaves very few places where dirt can gather 

• Moving parts within the gun can easily and readily be replaced if required. 

• The 3" chambered, steel proofed barrels are chrome lined for 
incredible protection. 



This original Silver Pigeon is 35 years, old has shot over a million rounds 
and is still going strong. Ask your dealer about the secondhand value. 
Pound for pound, money spent on a Beretta wins every time. 


GMK 


For further product information and details of your local stockist 
please call GMK on 01489 587500 E. sales@gmk.co.uk www.gmk.co.uk 
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DOG OF THE WEEK 


Shooting Times recommends chudleys.com 

Fuelling gundogsfor generations 



Chester 


Chester the English springer spaniel is now enjoying retirement. But in his day he was a busy boy, 
frequently appearing in the beating line, on the peg and even winning awards in working tests. 

Owned and photographed by Neil Ford 
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SHOOTING TIMES 

Valuing loyalty 

Last week, I was 
delighted to hear 
that our stalwart 
contributor, Patrick 
Laurie, is on the 
longlist for the Wainwright Prize 
for UK nature writing for his book. 
Native. The award is Britain’s 
foremost rural writing award. 

This got me thinking about how 
lucky Shooting Times is to have 
such a high calibre of contributors. 
Over the past few months, we’ve 
had fewer advertising pages. 
Inevitably, this has meant I’ve had 
to call on our team to write more 
articles. Without fail, they’ve 
stepped up to produce all sorts 
of innovative content, while 
complying with social distancing. 

And the feedback we’ve had 
from readers is that Shooting Times 
has been a source of relief during 
dark moments, which has inspired 
us to redouble our efforts to 
produce the best magazine we can. 

Since lockdown began, we’ve 
seen a 400% increase in new 
subscribers. Over the years, thanks 
to loyal readers and fantastic 
writers. Shooting Times has 
endured many crises, including 
wars and downturns; COVID-19 
has been no different. The season 
ahead is drawing closer and more 
than anything. I’m looking forward 
to seeing lots of you out in the field. 

Patrick Galbraith , Editor 


y 


Follow Patrick on Twitter 
@paddycgalbraith 
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Game cootefy 







nlrdfal (romp Cast aside that flabby 

Digital game chicken and get more 

cookery book game on your table 




Terms and Conditions: Offer closes 24 June 2020. Offer open to new subscribers only. After your first 6 issues, your subscription will continue at £24.99 
every 3 months by Direct Debit. ** New subscribers only. Subscription must be purchased online. For full terms and conditions, visit www.magazinesdirect. 

com/terms. For enquiries please e-mail: help@magazinesdirect.com. 




In praise of pollack 

Raiding the wild larder by boat 




Something to crow about 

Growing fond of those pesky pests 




Getting your goose 

Does a guide make a difference? 
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Five of the best 

Weapons with perfect provenance 




Holy smoke! 

Tin+wire + drill = delicious meal 




On the grouse 

Will the season be glorious? 




A river runs through it 

Savouring the beauty around us 




Teaching routine 

Give your puppy a timetable 
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WESTFIELD FARMS 

www.westfieldfarms.co.uk 

Pheasant Chicks & Poults 
Red & Grey Partridge 
Chicks & Poults 
Also Mallard growers 
Available now until 
September 

Michael 07836 622628 
Richard 07785 915976 
michael@westfieldfarms.co.uk 



































ALAMY/ANDYHOOK 


NEWS 



Baildon Moor was mown during peak 
breeding season for ground-nesting birds 


mm* 








BASC and Bradford Council 
battle over moor mowing 

The sight of a tractor on Baildon Moor in West Yorkshire has 
highlighted the role of social and digital media in disputes 


B ASC has stepped 
up criticisms of 
Bradford Council 
as the war of words 
intensifies between the two 
organisations. 

The row began when a 
tractor was observed mowing 
Baildon Moor near Bradford in 
West Yorkshire. The mowing 
was the subject of a highly 
critical blog by BASC’s uplands 
officer Gareth Dockerty. The 
council hit back with a letter 
threatening action in the media 
if BASC did not withdraw the 
blog and publish a correction. 
However, BASC refused. 

Now the Association has 
written to Bradford Council 
chief executive Kersten England 
to “raise concerns about the 
behaviour of your council and 
your public comments about our 
organisation”. In the letter, Dr 
Conor O’Gorman, BASC's head 


of policy and campaigns, said: 
“The legal letter and your media 
comment of this last weekend 
could be seen as an attempt 
by your council to intimidate 
an organisation that is simply 
trying to get to the bottom 
of an incident of apparent 


environmental abuse, which 
occurred on ‘your watch’.” 

The Association followed 
up the letter with a flurry 
of freedom of information 
requests seeking to find out how 
much moorland management 
was costing the council. Dr 
O’Gorman said: “There is a 
suspicion that the figures 
just don’t stack up for the 


management of the moors in the 
absence of shooting.” 

The Association’s tough 
stance won praise from 
members. BASC member 
Basil Warren said: “Under no 
circumstances should they back 
down”, while fellow member 


Stephen Wood added: “This is 
the corner I want BASC to fight 
and credit where credit is due.” 

Responding to the 
suggestion that this was part of 
a new, tougher approach, Garry 
Doolan, BASC’s deputy director 
of communications and public 
affairs, told Shooting Times: 
“The approach BASC takes in all 
the issues we deal with has to 


be nuanced. We take a publicly 
tough line when we have to, but 
on other issues it may serve 
shooting better in the long run 
for BASC to be conciliatory. 

“It is not always possible 
to publicise our work. But 
seeing that Bradford City 
Council threatened to go to 
the media for asking those 
legitimate questions of them, we 
decided in this instance to 
do the job for them. 

“In the wider scheme of 
things, it’s obvious that social 
and digital media has changed 
the dynamics for organisations 
like BASC. The days of relying on 
a press release to get the news 
out are long gone. We have to 
be agile and proactive. It's not 
a situation unique to BASC or 
even shooting. It's a position we 
have developed over time and a 
position we will finesse." 

Matt Cross 


“BASC is simply trying to get 
to the bottom of an incident of 
apparent environmental abuse” 
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Licensing process returns 


Police Scotland will require a GP letter with applications 


The Police Service of 
Northern Ireland (PSNI) 
has begun processing 
firearm and shotgun licence 
applications again. In a letter 
to gunshops, the service 
said: “We are delighted 
to inform the Firearms 
Dealers that from Friday 
12 June 2020 we can begin 
accepting one-on one-off 
applications. 

“In order to reduce 
the use of paper, which 
potentially could spread the 
coronavirus, we will only be 
accepting paperwork via 
email and not post or fax. 
This will commence with 
immediate effect.” 

Police Scotland has 
begun to undertake a full 
range of firearms licensing 
services again. In an 
official note the force said 
it was now in a position to 
process renewals variations, 
changes of address and 
new applications. However, 


like colleagues in Northern 
Ireland, the force has put 
in place some temporary 
measures to help contain 
the spread of COVID-19. 
These include limiting home 
visits. The force also advised 
that applications will now be 


required to have their 
GP complete a letter and 
that, “At this time, GPs 
may not consider 
completion of this form 
a priority and you should 
be prepared to accept and 
understand this.” 



Licence applications 
possible in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland 


Appeals after springer thefts 


Amateur gamekeeper and 
keen shot Carl Simpson 
has made an appeal for the 
help of fellow shooters in 
recovering his missing dog. 

Carl has chosen not to 
release his dog's name at 
this time in case it helps 


thieves to sell him on. 
However, he is asking 
that anyone who comes 
across a liver and white 
springer dog in the area 
of Kildale near Stokesley, 
North Yorkshire, contacts 
with him via Facebook. 



Carl Simpson’s springer, which went missing near Stokesley 


Carl told Shooting 
Times that the two-year-old 
male springer spaniel had 
“dashed out of his kennel 
while I was cleaning it out 
and shot off”. 

Carl continued, “We 
searched and searched but 
there was no sign of him 
anywhere.” 

In Gloucestershire, 
another spaniel owner 
has been forced to open 
a crowdfunding appeal 
after criminals snatched 
his 10-year-old springer 
bitch, Poppy, and 
demanded a £1,200 
ransom for her return. 

It was the second time 
in five years that pottery 
teacher Chris Pitt has been 
the victim of criminals 
holding the dog to ransom. 
“It has been a devastating 
experience for Chris at an 
already difficult time,” said a 
close friend. 


* Weekend Twitter poll 

Spring sport: Would you rather spend? 


55% A day in a pigeon hide 
20% A day casting for salmon 
25% A day stalking roe bucks 


follow US @sh00tingtimes Respondents: 144 


To do this week 




SUPPORT 


Supportyour 
local gun shop. 
With lockdown easing most gun shops 
willnowbereopeninginsomeform. 
After two months without customers 
they needyourtrademorethanever. 
Even if you can't afford a new Beretta, 
nipdownandpickupapairofsocks.a 
box of cartridges or some decoys. 


M CHECK 


Usethegood 
weather to catch 
uponthemaintenanceof shoot 
buildings. As longassocial distancing is 
maintained and hygiene is practised, 
there is no reason why shoots can’t now 
spend sometime repairingany winter 
damage to their buildings. Simpletasks 
such as unblocking gutters and painting 
window frames can save a great deal of 
future expense. 
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ALAMY / SARAH FARNSWORTH 


NEWS 



MSP Bill amendment 
could end hare culling 

Forestry at risk if hares given full legal protection in Scotland under 
Animals and Wildlife Bill, says the Scottish Gamekeepers Association 


The management of mountain hares on 
sporting estates has come under fresh attack 
with a Green MSPseekingto have the practice 
banned. Alison Johnstone has proposed a 
last-minuteamendmenttotheAnimalsand 
Wildlife (Penalties, Protections and Powers) 
(Scotland) Bill, which would give theanimals 
full legal protection and prevent any shooting 
of them without a licence. 

Legal management of mountain hares by 
gamekeepers on grouse moors has been the 
focusofcampaigners’attentionsincespring 
2018, when a series of videos were released 
describingthem as The Grouse Moor Easter 
Bunnies'. This was followed by a study in the 
summer of 2019 that made the questionable 
claim that hare numbers had been reduced by 
99% in the eastern Highlands. 

Amendments introduced so late in 
the Scottish Parliamentary process 
require consent from the parliament’s 
presiding officer before they can be debated 
and voted on, and it is unclear whetherthis 
will begranted. 


Respondingtothe proposal, Scottish 
Gamekeepers Association chairman 
Alex Hogg said: “The Werritty review of 
grouse moor management looked at the 
issue of mountain hares in depth and 
Scottish Government is due to respond 
to that report in due course. That is where 
this issue should be looked at, not thrown 


late into a Bill as a piece of political 
opportunism. 

“Since seasons were brought in for 
mountain hares, all licences granted for 
culling have been given out by SNH to protect 
youngtrees. Asthe Green party demands 
moretree plantingto counter climate 
change, it will be interestingto see how Alison 
Johnstone intendsto protect saplings from 
mountain hares. She has certainly made a 
very forceful and compelling case forfenced 


forestry schemes running across upland 
Scotland. Mountain haresare controlled, in 
season, to protect trees and fragile habitats, 
to prevent disease and to manage tick 
populations, which also have implications 
for human health. Agreat deal has been 
done by gamekeepers and estates to put 
into place new scientifically tested counting 


methodologies so that control measures are 
proportionate. That is the way forward and 
very few, if any, conservation bodies have 
followed suit, which is perhaps telling. 

“Complete protection will not address 
the key issue facingthe species in Scotland 
today: their spiralling decline away from 
grouse moors, which have maintained their 
habitats for centuries while still managing 
population levels." 

Matt Cross 


“Licences granted for culling have been 
given out by SNH to protect young trees” 
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Summer pigeon shooting 
to go ahead in Ireland 


A proposal to limit pigeon 
shooting in Ireland has 
been withdrawn. Josepha 
Madigan, Ireland’s 
environment and culture 
minister, had proposed 
not to sign the derogations 
that allowed the shooting of 
pigeon duringthesummer. 

The proposal was 
thesubject ofafurious 
campaign by Irish pigeon 
shooters and farmers, who 
were concerned about the 
effect on cereal crops. It was 
withdrawn after just six days. 


In a statement, the 
National Association of 
Regional GameCouncils 
(NARGC), Ireland’s 
shooting body, said: “The 
NARGC welcomes today’s 
announcement by the 
minister and the NPWS of the 
reversal of the changes to the 
longstanding derogation on 
pigeon shooting. This gives 
back permission to tillage 
farmers and cereal growers 
to protect their crops from 
pigeon damage. Common 
sense has won the day.” 


Speakinginthe Irish 
Parliament, Sorca Clarke, 
the member for Longford- 
Westmeath, referred to the 
withdrawal of the General 
Licences in Britain, saying 
“afterasimilarbanwas 
enforced in that country, 
farmers reported yield 
reductions from 10 tonnes 
to 2.5 tonnes per hectare”. 
She went on to pay tribute to 
Ireland’sshooters.whoshe 
said “providea vital service in 
relation to conservation and 
preservation". 



Withdrawal of the General Licence resulted in a significantfall in crop yields in Britain 



Moorland managers in focus 


Gamekeepersarethe 
UK’s unsung conservation 
heroes, according to a new 
publication by the GWCT. In 
Moorland Conservationists; 
the Untold Story, former 
Shooting Times editor 
Joe Dimbleby profiled 
the conservation work 
undertaken on nine 
upland estates. 

Oneofthe moorland 
managers profiled is 
Roy Burrows, who looks 
after moorland on the 
Summerstone Estate in 
Nidderdale, North Yorkshire. 
He has created new ponds 
and meadows, repaired more 
than a kilometre of stone wall, 
planted 65,000 treesand 
installed 500 bird boxes. 



Roy Burrows of Summerstone 
Estate is one unsung hero 


Another of the keepers 
profiled is Ronnie Kippen. 
Despite officially retiring as 
the head keeper of Garrows 


Estate in Perthshire, Ronnie 
has continued to work with 
owner Sir John Kemp-Welch 
to reducegrazing, bring back 
vanished plants and boost 
insect numbers. This has 
sustained the estate’s rich 
population of wadersand 
blackgrouse. 

In his foreword, former 
environment minister 
Richard Benyonsaid: “The 
management of Britain’s 
uplands is remarkable... it is 
a story of generations of skill 
and knowledge, combined 
with modern technologies 
and science. Theactions 
of moorland managers are 
the last bulwark in what is 
a crisis of species decline 
across Britain.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 



Dumyat a guest at 
Perthshire estate 

Sporting estates have highlighted their 
role in helpingtheshort-eared owl, 
Dumyat, who has featured on the BBC's 
Springwatch. The segment told the 
remarkable story of Dumyat's journeys 
between Scotland, Norway, Cornwall 
and Ireland, and her remarkable habit 
of leaving her chicks in her mate’s 
care. What was left out was Dumyat’s 
dependence on managed moors on 
sporting estates. The Tayside and 
Central Scotland Moorlandgroup was 
quicktofillthegapbypointingout 
that the owl had in fact made several 
prolonged visits to estates and that 
her second brood hatched on a grouse 
moor in Perthshire. 


Marine review 
won’t affect ’fowling 

Agovernment review of the protection 
of vulnerable areas of coastline 
and seabed will have no effect on 
wildfowling, it has been confirmed. 
Concerns had been expressed that the 
‘Benyon review Into Highly Protected 
Marine Areas’ would recommend 
limitson wildfowling. However, 
areas between the high and low tide 
lines have been excluded from its 
recommendations. James Green, 
BASC's head of wildfowling, said: “We 
are pleased to see our input has been 
worthwhile. BASCmadeitclearthat 
wildfowling in many areas has already 
been consented, this demonstrates 
that wildfowling has no impact on the 
integrity of thesite. There is absolutely 
no requirement for further red tape.” 



FOLLOW US ON INSTAGRAM 
@SHOOTINGTIMESUK 
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This week s cover image was 
captured by Tarquin Millington-Drake 


•©■LETTER OF THE WEEK 


When the fen winds blow 


Tom Payne’s windy day in 
Lincolnshire (Gone with the 
wind, 3 June), wherethesoil is 
silt, reminds me of the regular 
‘fen blows' experienced a 
few milessouth in my native 
Cambridgeshire fens, where 
the soil is peat. All too often 
the March winds plane off the 
surface peat — including newly 
drilled sugar beet or carrots 
— and carry it up in a mighty 
dust storm to be deposited 
milesaway. Usually thestorms, 
which can be a dense black 
cloud hundreds of feet high 
and thousands of yards long, 
stick to the open fen, but one I 
recorded in my book, Fenland 


Fowler, will be remembered. 
Here is what I wrote at the time: 

“We had had a week of 
wind but on Tuesday 19 March 
1968 they increased to gales 
of 60mph, throwing up the 
black dust from Holme Fen, 
Farcet Fen and then Blackbush 
into the biggest blow in 
years. It will be remembered 
because the edge of the storm 
came into town (Whittlesey, 
Cambridgeshire) affecting 
many more folk than the 
norm. At first it looked like 
a thunderstorm brewing up. 
Then, as the sky darkened and 
the roar of the wind increased, 
sharp grit began to pepper 


your face. From a distance 
of only 200 yards the church 
could only be seen vaguely, 
as through thick fog. Town 
centre butchers had to throw 
away grit-covered meat and 
disgruntled drinkers, in the 
White Lion at least, had to 
protect their pint pots with 
beer mats. Windows could not 
keep out the fine dust. My own 
house received a thin layer in 
the bedrooms but one family, 
on a farm in Holme Fen, were 
reported to have shovelled no 
fewer than five potato sacks of 
peat dust from their kitchen.” 
P Gray, by email 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BROWNING 

The winner of Letter of the Week will receive a 
Browning Powerfleece. Warm and practical, it is ideal 
for both the peg and the pub and is available in sizes 
S-5XL. For more information, visit: browning.eu. , 

Colour dependent on availability. Please note, we 7$ 
are unable to send out prizes during the lockdown. * 



Browning 



MORESUPER? 

I enjoyedthearticle by Richard 
Hardy on the.17HMR and falling 
out of love with the .22 rimf ire 
(Power of a Shire with the speed 
of a sprinter 3 June). My father 
and I had a .17HMR and have 
traded itfora .17 Winchester 
Super Magnum rimfire, which is 
farsuperior.Theammunitionis 
about the same price. Why have 
so few people heard about the 
WSM round? I would be interested 
to hear Mr Hardy’s thoughts. 
Michelle Butler, 
Northamptonshire 

Richard Hardy responds: I have 
tried a few rounds through a 
.17 WSM and it is both highly 
accurate and effective. It is 
more suitable than the .17HMR 
for foxes at range but could be 
overkill for small vermin at shorter 
distances. Popularity of the WSM 
could be transformed if we are 
to move away from lead rimfire 
ammunition because the HMR 
round may prove too small fora 


non-toxic variant to emerge with 
adequate performance. 


MISSING OUT 

lagreewithTomFort'sarticle 
on social distinctions in fishing 
(Opening up a can of worms, 27 
May). I have enjoyed sea fishing in 
Europe and the UK, spinningfor 
trout on Exmoor, fly-fishingfor 
stocked rainbowsand all sorts 
of coarse fishing. My species list 
runs to 39, with a few of specimen 
size. Fishing offers variety, a 
relieffrom life’s stresses and 
a chance to exploreall sorts of 
settings, from quiet pools in the 
Forest of Dean to Bristol docks. If 
fishermen are too wedded to their 
favourite sty le and target species, 
they risk missing out on all that 
their hobby can offer. 

K Wall, by email 


SAVEOUR 
SONGBIRDS 

Wearegoingthroughan 
unprecedented period, with 


restrictions on shooting, fishing 
and other country pursuits. But 
there is a plusside: the absence 
of traffic. Songbirdsare nesting 
in roadside hedgerows and it is 
less likely that their fledglings 
will be mowed down by cars on 
their initial flight. Hopefully this 
will have a positive effect on the 
numbers of our ever-decreasing 
population of songbirds. 

It would be interesting 
to have a national survey to 
establish the effect of the 
decrease in traffic on songbird 
numbers. If those numbers have 
substantially increased, signs 
should be put up on country 
lanes asking motorists to cut 
their speed and help to increase 
numbers of our songbirds. 

W A Sutherland, Sutherland 

WILD OATS 

It isn’t often that the letters page 
raises a smile, so I thought I 
would change the programme. 

I was keeper on an estate in 
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Dorset in the 1970s. One day I 
was contacted by a farm tenant 
who asked me if I would inspect 
some damage caused in an oat 
field. There were tracks through a 
hedge, which I put down to fallow 
deer, until I started to find empty 
packets of three. The answer was 
then obvious. At one side of the 
field wasa popular pub that held 
a disco every Saturday night. One 
of my beaters told me the band 
stopped for a drink and food for 
half an hour at 9pm and that was 
timeforthe hanky panky! 

I told Frank, the tenant 
farmer, and in his lovely Dorset 
accent he said: “I’ll fettle they 
randy little b******s.” 

I saw Frank a few days later 
and he had a smile from ear to 
ear. He told me had crept up 
to the field at 9.15pm the next 
Saturday and fired a double- 
barrel over the oats. He said it 
was just like starting a sack race! 
P Whitfield, Hampshire 

LEAD BAN 

I’m a gunsmith and have been 
inthetradefor 50 years, having 
worked for IM Crudgington in 
Bath for 20 years and George 
Gibbs in Bristol. I now have my 
own workshop. I have been 
fightingthe proposed lead ban for 
shootingfor more than 20years 
but only in the past 10 been more 
politically active. 

We have the lead ban for 
wildfowling: at the time, in the 
late 1990s, I was told by a civil 
service manager working in the 
wildlife department in Bristol 
that if BASC said no to a lead ban 
it could be stopped. The ban for 
wildfowling was brought in using 
a Statutory Instrument (SI), for 
which the minister only had to 
sign a piece of paper. If BASC 
had disagreed it would have 
needed an Act of Parliament to 
be passed, which would have 
been unlikely to go through 
because they did not have the 
scientific proof for it. Nor do they 
have that scientific proof today. 

Now BASC and other 


STURDY 

SPRINGER 

David Tomlinson states 
thatworkingspringers 
no longer conform to the 
breed standard and that 
the traditional stamp of the 
old-fashioned springer has 
been lost (Will the springer 
ever bounce back?, 3 June). 
This may be the case for most 
triallingspringers but isn’tthe 
case elsewhere. I have always 
favoured largerspringers of 
the traditional stamp and have 
had no problem findingthem. 

This year, I took my elder 
springer Link to Crufts, to 
represent working springers 

shooting organisations have 
signed up to a voluntary ban 
on lead for game shooting 
within five years. We know the 
government set up the Lead 
Ammunition Group to look at 
the lead issue under BASC’s 
then chief executive, John Swift, 
in 2010, which ended in the 
committee being split because 
there was no scientific proof to 
warrant a lead ban. 

Today, if the shooting 
organisation could only say 
NO, it could stop a lead ban in 
its tracks. If there is going to 
be a lead ban, let us have an 
Act of Parliament. If shooting 
organisations are truly working 
for the members, this is what 
they should do. 

I Summered, gunmaker 


on the breed stand in 
Discover Dogs. We met a 
doyenne of the showing 
fraternity, who was most 
insistent that he must 
have show blood in him 
because he is so close to 
breed standard. He hasn't 

— I owned his sire and his 
bloodlines are solidly working 
and trialling. 

Big, beautiful springers 
are still around and working 

— bashing brambles and 
making easy work of 
retrieving cock pheasants. 

Link’s sire once retrieved 
two at once, but that’s 
another story. 

Sue Cooke, by email 

BIG CATS 

I disagree with all lain Watson has 
to say on the subject of big cats 
(Sporting Answers, 3 June). I 
have shot over a fair segment of 
the countryside between Bristol 
andBathforabout50yearsand 
can say with some conviction 
that big cats roam the area. While 
photographs are inconclusive, 
alongside my observations and 
those of others I trust and value, 

I would say big cats exist. They 
may have ranges that cover 40 
miles or even double that, but do 
not deny that they are out there. 

The question is, if we 
should encounter one and feel 
that our livestock is in danger 

— or, indeed, ourselves - do we 
shoot it? 

P Trotman, Gloucestershire 


“The wildlife of today is not ours to dispose of as we please. 
We have it in trust. We must account for it to those who 

come after.” King George VI 


NEXT WEEK IN 

SHOOTING TIMES 


SUITS YOU SIR 

Howto buy the right gun 
forthesort ofshootingyou 
actually do. 



A PLAGUE OF SPIDERS 

Catchinggiant crabs for 
supper off Dorset’s coast. 



DECOYING PIGEON 

Shooting pigeon over 
linseed in Essex. 



MUNTJAC MUSIC 

Learntocallinmuntjacand 
start grassing more deer. 



..AND MUCH MORE! 
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Jamie Blackett 

JL Country Diary 


It is never easy to strike the right balance between profitable farming 
and conservation, which can lead to a bit of soul-searching over silage 



Ground-nesting birds, such as skylarks, could be affected by silage cutting for cattle feed in May 


T he first cut silage is in the pit, 

something in the larder to see us 
through the winter. There wasn't 
much of it, but it was bone dry. 

In the annual speculation about how 
much bigger or smaller it would look if the 
moisture level was different, we consoled 
ourselves, without any scientific evidence, 
that the dry matter ‘probably’ equated to 
what we get in normal years. We'll see. 

It was so dry that, even after the 
contractor's new five-tonne roller followed 
the buck-rake, the silage was soft and 
bouncy when we walked over it to put the 
sheets on. I have never seen it so dry. 

Silage chat on Twitter led to a sharp 
riposte from Robin Page. He tweeted: “I’m 
sorry, Jamie, but I don’t think you should be 
making silage in May.” It brought me up short 
and led to a bout of soul-searching. Robin is 
someone I respect and like. Lark Rise Farm, 
his oasis of wildlife in the arable desert of 
Cambridgeshire, is a model of conservation. 

It's also true that whereas the chemical- 
soaked monocultures have destroyed much 
of the wildlife of that part of East Anglia, 
the multi-cut silage regimes of grass farms 
here in the west threaten to do the same 
— particularly those feeding zero-grazing 
operations or anaerobic digesters. It’s a finely 
balanced argument here, where we try to 
farm with wildlife while trying to make a profit, 
and the best is often the enemy of the good. 

“It was so dry that 
the silage was soft 
and bouncy when 
we walked over it 
to put sheets on” 

Until this year, we have usually silaged 
around Royal Ascot week towards the end 
of June and then again in August. That 
has given the ground-nesting birds and 
hares time to breed, while ensuring enough 
silage of a reasonable quality to feed the 
beef cattle. But converting to dairy brings 
wildlife opportunities and threats. 

Dairy cows need better-quality silage 
when they start producing milk in February 


and that involves cutting some leafy 
spring grass before the heads have set, 
which means before the end of May, and 
then again later for the dry cow silage, 
which doesn’t need to be as good. This 
will inevitably be a threat, although I was 
relieved to see good numbers of first brood 
larks on the new-mown fields last week. 

Comforting theory 

The opportunity comes from the new 
milk-from-grass all-grazing system we are 
embarking on. Hitherto, we have grazed a set 
number of cattle in each field and the sward 
has been kept quite short from April to 
October. I doubt whether there have been 
many successful broods in the grazing fields. 

Now the whole farm has been divided 
into paddocks that will form a mosaic of 
grass of differing lengths as each paddock 
is grazed intensively for perhaps only 12 
hours every three weeks. Ground-nesting 
birds have evolved to fit in with this 
arrangement, nesting on short grass that 
grows up around them, then producing 
chicks that are quickly up and off and 
designed to feed off the insects found in 
clover-rich leys with plenty of cowpats. 

It’s a comforting theory, anyway. We’ll 
see what the impact is but, undoubtedly, 


silage making will be the Achilles heel of our 
conservation efforts. 

This year there was a new man on 
the mower. I asked him to mow from the 
middle of the field out to the hedges so 
that wildlife had a good chance of escape. 
He assured me that he had done a season 
in New Zealand where such practices are 
mandatory. Why not here? Depressingly, 
the extra badger setts we are seeing every 
year mean that, whatever we do, an ever 
greater proportion of birds and leverets will 
become badger food. I don’t think the Kiwis 
would tolerate that, either. 

One of the penalties of the lockdown 
has been to deny me the pleasures of golf 
at Southerness, two miles away. There, 
where farmland was encouraged to revert 
to heather heath 70 years ago, the lark 
song is deafening at this time of year. It is a 
salutary reminder of what our farm would 
be like if we weren’t farming it — but then 
the golf course isn't producing three million 
litres of milk each year.^ 


QO Jamie Blackett farms in Galloway. 
He runs a small, private shoot and was 
one of the founders of the Dumfriesshire 
& Stewartry Foxhounds. 
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A beautiful afternoon, a deserted harbour and a little boat - all you 
need to catch a pollack for supper is a bit of luck, says Barry Stoffell 


T he wild larder provides 
those of us fortunate 
enough to browse it with a 
huge array of unforgettable 
meals. Most of these are inherently 
seasonal and - from the earliest 
edible greens, as the weather warms 
up, to the first jugged hare as the 
autumn nights turn cooler - they 
mark eagerly anticipated milestones 
on the kitchen calendar. 

As game seasons close and spring 
gradually surrenders to summer, my 
thoughts turn from the land to the 
ocean and the opportunity of fresh 
fish. From the ever-reliable pollack 
to the glorious, thrashing arrival 
of the first mackerel, the Kenmare 
Bay provides a significant portion 
of our summer diet. As April melted 
into May and brought fine, settled 
weather, fishing was once again a 
real possibility. 

Though the ‘big’ boat was still 
high and dry in a distant boatyard, 
we keep a 14ft plastic runaround at 
a local pier less than a mile from the 
house. Mostly used for entertaining 
summer guests or exploring the rocky 
coastline, in good weather it is plenty 
steady enough to browse the closest 
fishing spots in the bay. By mid-May 
I had decided it was high time to get 
pollack back on the menu. 

Because it is plentiful and 
delicious, I am inordinately fond 


of the humble pollack (Pollachius 
pollachius). It’s heartening to see how 
its popularity has risen deservedly 
over the past decade. 

Too long a poor cousin of cod, 
pollack is not only equally tasty 
but has the added virtue of being 
altogether more sustainable. 

Incoming tide 

Being out on the water before the 
world wakes is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest joys of fishing, but 
this time I had decided to keep my 
powder dry and wait for the rising 



A fish supper is guaranteed: after a rather 
inauspicious start Barry has better luck 


tide of the afternoon. Though it is 
possible to catch pollack here in 
falling water, I generally find the catch 
more reliable as the incoming tide 
brings fresh Atlantic water into the 
mouth of the bay. 

The weather gods were smiling 
on my endeavour and the sun shone 
fiercely as I drove to the small stone 
pier where the boat was moored. 

I found the harbour totally deserted, 
its surface peppered with empty 
moorings, each one a fluorescent 
reminder that 2020 was different. 

This time last year there were 
precious few buoys without a boat 
attached to them. 

The outboard caught at the first 
pull - always a good omen - filling the 
air with a steady hum and disturbing 
a pair of herring gulls that had been 
fighting over something unpleasant 
on the slipway. They wheeled above 
then turned to follow me out of the 
harbour in what I decided to interpret 
as an avian vote of confidence in my 
fishing ability. 

Basking seals 

Navigating the narrow channel that 
led out into the bay, I passed the 
resident group of harbour seals, 
strewn across the rocks in the 
afternoon sunshine. As I motored past 
them, a few slid noiselessly into the 
water to reappear moments later 
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After an unfortunate encounter with some kelp, the first pollack is lifted carefully out of the water 


as a clutch of glistening, inquisitive 
heads, reminding me why a popular 
collective noun for these creatures 
is a ‘bob’. 

I didn’t plan on going far. Pollack, 
like cod - and unlike the more 
energetic herring and mackerel - 
don’t swim around all day. They tend 
to concentrate around submarine 
features, conserving their energy 
and waiting for the current to deliver 
them something to eat. 

Jagged ridges 

I was heading for a string of small 
skerries less than a kilometre 
offshore, forming a series of jagged 
ridges that disappeared almost 
completely at high tide. They are 
treacherous and deeply unpopular 
with seasonal pleasure-boaters, but 
offer a prime place for pollack to hang 
out. In my small open boat, deprived 
of the technical assistance of the 
depth-sounder, I would have to rely 
on my memory of the submerged 
parts of the reef and take my bearings 
from the bits I could see poking out 
of the water. 

“The challenge lies 
more in finding 
pollack than in 
tempting them 
on to a hook” 


I set a course for the closest 
rocks, watching them grow larger 
until I could make out a crowd of 
cormorants and the thick white 
streaks of guano that capped their 
perch. Idling the outboard and 
checking which direction the gentle 
breeze would carry me, I positioned 
myself upwind of the largest rock and 
set up the short boat rod. 

I was using my favourite pollack 
rig; a simple trio of red rubber 


worms known here as Connemara 
eels. Inexpensive and reusable, this 
simple jig is the mainstay of much 
commercial line-fishing for cod and 
pollack. Fancy lures or even fresh 
ragworms work fine, too, but my 
experience is that pollack are simply 
not that fussy. The challenge lies more 
in finding them than in tempting 
them on to the hook once you do. 

The line hissed off the spool as 
I dropped the lead overboard. Reeling 
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Fishing 



You can’t get much finer—the freshly caught fish is cooked almost as soon as it’s out of the water 


up, it caught more or less immediately 
but my excitement was rapidly 
quenched by the marked absence 
of thrashing at the other end. My 
first cast had snagged something on 
the bottom. The seafloor around the 
skerries was host to a number of kelp 
forests and it appeared I had dropped 
my line right into one of them. After 
a minute of pulling and swearing, 

I managed to retrieve the line without 
loss and made a mental note to be 
more careful. 

Adjusting my drift slightly to take 
me farther from the rock, I started 
again, dropping the weight right to 
the seafloor then quickly pulling up a 
few feet and tweaking the line in a way 
that I hoped would render the rubber 
worms irresistible to any passing 
pollack. It wasn’t long before a tug 
came on the line - this time followed 
by a firm wriggle - and the first catch 
of the day proved to be a pollack that 
was all of 8in long. 

Drift-fishing 

Carefully returning the tiddler, I 
settled back comfortably in the stern 
and bobbed slowly along in the gentle 
breeze. I always find drift-fishing in 
good weather deeply relaxing. Nature 
does all the work, absolving you of all 
responsibility save for keeping a loose 
grip on a light stick of carbon fibre and 
letting you simply enjoy being there. 

Passing the rocks, the seafloor 
began to drop away steeply and, as 
I was lowering the jig, something 
snatched at the line. I struck back and 
felt the telltale kick far beneath me. 

A brief tussle brought the first decent¬ 
sized pollack of the day up the 50ft 
to the surface. As the wriggling silver 
bullet flopped over the gunwhale 
I felt the sense of relief familiar to 
every fisherman when he realises he 
won’t be going home empty-handed. 
Around 31b, he was no leviathan but 
a perfect size for the pan. 

I passed a few glorious hours 
drifting lines around the rocks, 
dodging more kelp and returning 
more fish than I kept -1 moved up 
several hook sizes in an attempt to 
deter the small fry, but they continued 
to hook themselves with unrelenting 
ambition. By 6pm I had enough 
good-sized fish for a few meals and my 
stomach was rumbling, so I stowed 
the rod and turned for home. 

Instead of returning to the pier, I 
beached on a small, sandy cove close 
to the house. Messaging my wife with 


news of my success, I set to work 
cleaning the fish, quickly attracting 
a large and vocal following of gulls, 
screeching and diving ever closer 
in a bid to be first to the scraps. 

My wife arrived just as I was 
finishing the filleting, accompanied 
by the dogs, a chilled bottle and an 
armful of birch logs. The fire was 
soon lit, a grill hastily constructed 
and before long we were enjoying 
one of the highlights of the culinary 
calendar; the first delicious al-fresco 
pollack of the season. 

After a hearty supper of simple 
fried fish washed down with a glass 


or three of cold Sancerre, I sat on 
the sand with my back against a rock 
still warm from the sun, breathing 
the scent of sea and smoke. The fire 
had died to glowing embers and the 
only sound was the gentle, rhythmic 
slap of the incoming tide on the 
empty beach. 

Looking out on to the bay I could 
see the rocks where I had caught 
the fish, silhouetted against the 
darkening sky. Less than a single food- 
mile separated us and, as my eyelids 
grew heavier I struggled to imagine 
a finer meal from the wild larder than 
very, very fresh fish. ^ 



The pollack weren’t leviathans but they were plenty big enough to make decent fillets to be fried 
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It is a strange irony of pest control that the more time you 
spend out in the field shooting vermin, the more you 
come to respect your target species as remarkable foe 
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Farmer Ed Nesling waits for—and shoots 
—solitary rook from his hide in the barn 


grey squirrels we trap are not killed 
with vengeance in mind, it is simply 
a necessary job. 
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1 dislike the word ‘vermin’ when 
it is applied to farm wildlife. The 
term conjures up the loathing 
and abhorrence you feel about 
bed bugs or ticks. To loathe an animal 
and wish its elimination because it 
eats your crop, kills your poult or digs 
up your lawn is irrational. 

I much prefer ‘pest’. Pests cause 
tremendous damage but the pest 
has no more malice towards man in 
doing so than a crop-flattening wind 
or chick-killingjune downpour. A 
pigeon eats food destined for human 
consumption, but its greed is not 
driven by a wish to make man go 
without. The nest-raiding rats and 


Respect 

I admire the sagacity and brainpower 
of rats and squirrels, corvids and 
foxes. To control pests effectively it 
pays to respect them and understand 
why they have been able to thrive 
when others fail in the modern world 
- despite the hand of man being 
turned so firmly against them. 

Corvids have been a feature pest 
at Flea Barn, the farm and shoot that 
belongs to my friend Ed Nesling. 

Last year’s disastrous actions by 
that little band of activists calling 
themselves Wild Justice caused the 
premature cessation of control at 
the most damaging time of year for 
wild pheasant broods, and the grey 
partridge population. Corvids 


Richard Negus sets up in a hide with his 
dog, Mabel, waiting for pigeon to flight in 
























Corvid control 


blossomed as a result. It became 
obvious that the oversized population 
was all too aware of where food 
sources were to be found. 

Prey memory 

Adam Steed, a keeper friend, first 
introduced me to the term ‘prey 
memory’ to describe the indepth 
knowledge that a corvid has of its 
own home patch. Scientists from 
Lomonosov Moscow State University 
proved in 2014 that crows have the 
brain capacity to achieve advanced 
relational thinking. They showed the 
birds have the capacity to observe 
and remember colours, shapes and 
numbers. Thus a long-term resident 
carrion crow builds up an intimate 
awareness of its territory. 

Watch a pair of crows or magpies 
work their way along a hedge - they 
are no different to a proficient pigeon 
shooter. Their reconnaissance is 
meticulous and they will have a fair 
idea where their prey will be found, 
having logged nest sites in their prey 
memory. The only reason a Larsen 
trap works, of course, is because it 
plays to the Achilles heel of the corvid. 
When an interloper appears in this 



The perfect spot: Ed sits at the barn window which looks out on to the ride favoured by the rooks 


exhaustively studied, hard won 
territory, it must be challenged and 
seen off. The corvid is acting like man; 
it sees the call bird as a pest. 

Our Larsen traps accounted for 
74 crows and magpies. The resident 
population had been notably 
reduced. This is not to say that the sky 
is empty of corvids; that would be as 
unnatural as an overabundance. It 
is the locals with their prey memory 
that are gone; those now seen are 
noticeably less aufait with the place 
and our nesting game and farmland 
birds all the safer for that. 

Raucous glee 

This has not been the end of our 
corvid woes. Rooks had not featured 
prominently in our list of pests. 

I have a sneaking fondness for 
the rook. The raucous glee 
they exhibit while practising 


aerobatics in high winds suggests a 
level of self-awareness. The British 
Trust for Ornithology estimates there 
are more than 1.1 million rooks in the 
UK, which indicates the success with 
which the species adapts to changes 
in climate and farming practices. 

There is no rookery here. All 
visitations are passing affairs for the 
local ragged flock as it scours for wire 
worms and beetles; that was until the 
rains ceased. Accessible grains and 
seed are in short supply at this time of 
year. This weather-related lack of food 
has led to them filling their crops with 
a more carnivorous diet. First, they 
targeted the ponds. Watching them 
through binoculars I discovered them 
devouring newts; we have all three 
British species here. 

Next they worked the woodland 
and hedgerows, plundering feeders 
for nesting greys and pheasants. 


“Watch crows work their way along 
a hedge; they are no different from 

a proficient pigeon shooter 
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Corvid control 


They also raided the Perdix feeders 
that continue to provide seed for the 
smaller farmland birds. In no short 
time the rooks moved on to their 
main course. Nests were raided and 
my fondness for these black mobsters 
waned. Ed set out bangers in the fields 
they favoured. For a few days this 
unsettled them but they soon realised 
these bangs were of no threat, 
returning to their nefarious activities. 
We hatched a plan to ambush them. 

Food on offer 

Flea Barn is so named after the lovely 
old brick building that sits on the 
edge of the main cover. Too small for 
modern farm machinery, it is home 
to feeders, a box for bats and one for 
barn owls that currently has a resident 
stock dove. One window looks out 
onto a ride lined with guelder rose. 
The rooks had taken to perching in 
this hedge where they could observe 
proceedings and eat the food on offer. 


We placed a handful of flocked 
corvid decoys on the ride and Ed 
tucked himself away inside Flea 
Barn with his moderated .22 rimfire. 
Perched on an old bar stool, he had 
a perfect viewing and shooting 
platform by the window, hidden from 
rook eyes - we thought. I went to the 
other side of the farm armed with 
decoys and a scrim net. My role was 
animated bird scarer, keeping the 
rooks moving in Ed’s direction. 

After half an hour or so, I could 
see the mob of rooks circle over Flea 
Barn. In ones and twos they swooped 
down out of my view and I imagined 
Ed picking them off. As I continued 
to watch, I could see the comings and 
goings of the rooks over the wood. 
They finally exited en masse so I left 
my pointless perch and joined Ed to 
count the bag. It didn’t take us long. 

I have already alluded to the 
canniness of the rook and Ed 
informed me ruefully that the birds 


had immediately found something 
out of place and had never settled. He 
had managed to shoot one juvenile, 
which had been duped into feeding 
alongside the decoys. This solitary 
bird, along with one grey squirrel, 
was the sum result of our efforts. 

However, the rooks now knew 
that men with guns had them in their 
sights and a few repeated ambushes 
will enforce the message that they are 
not welcome here. Even rooks can 
take a hint. 

Wild broods 

Having packed up our decoys and 
nets back into the truck, Ed and I 
wandered off to take a look at some 
of the pheasant nest sites. We have 
seven wild broods that we know 
about; there will be many more 
undiscovered. We walked along a 
wide margin filled with vetch, ox-eye 
daisy and emerging knapweed. 

Under an oak tree we came 
across the excavated remains of 
a bumblebee nest, claw marks 
scratched the baked earth like a 
sergeant’s stripes. A hundred yards 
further on we found a pile of speckled 
feathers, all that remained of a hen 
pheasant. A yard away lay her empty 
nest bowl. Doubtless the badger had 
enjoyed a dish of game and eggs along 
with his bumblebee larvae. 

This sad sight reminded me 
that conservation is a path strewn 
with hazards. The intelligence of 
the corvid, the questing snout of 
the overly protected badger or the 
unpredictability of weather are 
challenges that wait to kick you in 
the teeth just when you think you are 
getting ahead. V 


There are 150 New Zealand 

Department of Conservation (DOC) 
traps set u p arou nd the farm 
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Paying a guide to put you under geese lacks the joy of finding birds 
yourself but it can still be a fine experience, writes Jamie Tusting 


A couple of years ago, on 

a rather grey October 
afternoon, I was trudging 
around Stornoway on the 
Isle of Lewis with my good friend Will 
Martin, looking for the local goose 
guru. After knocking on a few wrong 
doors, we found him. Despite a bottle 
of Scotch as a peace offering, he 
looked at us rather suspiciously, gave 
us only a whisper of his knowledge 
then closed the door. 

Disheartened, we went to fill up the 
car at Engebret’s, a petrol station- 
cum-gun dealer (perhaps the only 
place in the country you can get a full 
tank and a slab of cartridges). The £30 
we spent on fuel and pick’n’mix led to 
a far more productive conversation 
than the one we’d had earlier, and 
after half an hour of talking geese 
with Engebret’s owner, we had 
gathered vital intelligence about the 
best spots around Stornoway. 

Goose behaviour 

Despite studying animal behaviour 
at university, the behaviour of 
geese remains a bit of a mystery to 
me. I’m sure there are wildfowlers 
out there who could major on the 


flight lines, grazing and roosting 
patterns of geese, and I take my hat 
off to them. My experiences to date 
have depended on guess work, little 
snippets of local knowledge, and a 
large dose of luck. 

In Stornoway, the geese graze on 
the grassland around the estuary 
during the day. Then, when it gets too 
dark to see any predators coming, 
they fly out and roost in the middle 
of the estuary. But pinpointing them 
was difficult. It often felt like we were 
trying to crack a code and unearth the 
secrets of their movements, using any 
morsel of information and plotting 
at length the night before a morning 
flight, trying to decipher the pattern. 

Over the course of a week in 
Stornoway, we managed to shoot 26 
geese between four of us, all of them 
plucked on the island and taken back 
to the mainland where they kept us 
fed for weeks. It was amazingly good 
fun but there were a few mornings we 
retreated for a coffee with nothing to 
show for our early start except cold 
toes, cursing the geese that had once 
again chosen a flight path different 
from the one we thought they’d 
choose. These failures were followed 


with more recons and often another 
fruitless attempt. 

Something for nothing 

Last year I was invited to go and 
shoot pink-feet geese in north-east 
Scotland. It was going to be a trip with 
five flights over three days and the 
price was £600. Talking it through 
with Alex, the organiser, he seemed 
convinced by the hassle-free nature 
of the shooting and the high chance of 
some good sport (always tricky with 
wild birds). Part of me felt that £600 
was a lot to spend when I knew I could 
shoot them elsewhere for nothing. 

As it happened, the dates didn’t work 
and I wasn’t able to go. However, the 
reports that came back from the trip 
were of some top-quality shooting 
and that it was worth every penny. 

Perhaps Alex had a point; shooting 
geese does not have to be hard work if 
you don’t want it to be or if you simply 
don’t have the time to undertake 
the research. I decided to put my 
parsimonious nature to one side and 
investigated some options. My focus 
was Scotland, but there are numerous 
places across Britain that are plagued 
by geese, notably East Anglia. It 
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Wildfowling 


does not take too long on Google to 
find plenty of opportunities. I came 
across an advert for goose shooting in 
Scotland, close to where I was going 
to be on another trip; it looked like 
the kind of thing I was after and I put 
in a call to Matthew Hollington at 
Atlas Sporting. 

The goose grapevine 

Matthew was incredibly helpful and I 
could see the benefit of going through 
someone in the know immediately. 
He explained that he had started 
small and grown the business 
through building a good network 
of farmers and wildfowlers, and 
working in partnership with them 
to achieve their goals. It had started 
with Matthew and a group of friends 
from college traipsing up and down 
the Scottish coast knocking on the 
doors of farmers, offering their goose 
control services. 

For the farmers, especially the 
smaller ones, a large flock of geese 
can decimate crops so quickly that 
in a matter of days the farmers can, 
in some cases, lose an entire harvest. 
The farmers therefore need the geese 
to be controlled and kept off their 
crops. Interestingly, it seems that 
control rather than cull appears to be 
the mantra; most are not keen to see 
the local population gone, but simply 
a tempering of the vast numbers that 
can so easily destroy a livelihood. 

It seems that one of the main 
advantages for farmers advertising 
their fields for goose shooting 
through a sporting agent is that it 
regularises the shooting, and a more 
concerted effort can be made in the 





Those who have only shot pheasants and 
partridges often find wildfowling enriching 


control of geese numbers, not just the 
occasional university student. 

Matthew also explained the 
importance of a local network of keen 
and knowledgeable wildfowlers, who 
could recce areas and who had a good 
understanding of goose behaviour. 
For instance, knowing that if a flock 
of geese leaves a field half eaten one 
evening, they’re likely to come back 


to that field the following morning. 

It also takes time and effort to scan 
the coastline the evening before a 
morning flight to try and find the 
geese or that half-eaten field. 

I have often been pigeon shooting 
on our family farm, with a few pigeon 
decoys plonked sporadically across 


a field. I tend to shoot a handful but 
never the mega bags you sometimes 
hear of. I’m sure there is actually a 
great deal of skill in setting out the 
decoy pattern and this is the same for 
geese. When a big skein comes across, 
you have hundreds of eyes spying 
down on the ground below. If one 
goose notices something it doesn’t 
like, the chances are the skein will fly 
on to another spot. So the art of laying 
out a good goose decoy pattern and 
making it as attractive as possible for 
wild geese to come in is key. 

By the end of the conversation 
with Matthew, I had booked in a 
morning flight in November and 
handed over £150. Whilst it may 
sound a lot for a bit of goose shooting, 
to me it now sounded fair when you 
take into account all the work that 
has to be done. If I had more time, I 
could perhaps spend a couple of days 
knocking on doors and trying to work 
out where the geese are. Matthew 
explained that an expected bag 
would be between 30 and 50 geese 
in one flight, and that if that was an 
equivalent pheasant day, you would 
be paying a lot more than £150. 


By going through a sporting agent 
or local goose guide, the hassle is 
removed completely. All that a gun 
needs to consider is getting to the 
grounds and where they’re going to 
have their pint that evening. 

But are there rogue goose guides 
out there? Of course there are and lots 
of people have had experiences of 
handing over a wad of cash only to be 
left feeling that they are maybe being 
led on a bit of a wild goose chase. You 
might not have the time to do three 
days of recon but you probably do 
have a few hours to speak to friends 
and ring round gun shops in the area 
in order to find out if someone really is 
able to produce the goods. 

I am looking forward to November 
immensely. Perhaps my only concern 
is that the sense of adventure and the 
satisfaction of cracking the code will 
be lost, but time will tell. Having spent 
so many mornings on the cold, dark, 
windy and wet Scottish foreshore 
without seeing or even hearing a 
goose, it feels like a luxury to be 
going somewhere with a much better 
chance of finding some sport. V 



It is important that a guide doesn’t take people to the same areas repeatedly or birds will get wise 


“Matthew explained that an expected bag 
would be between 30 and 50 geese” 
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Famous guns 



A gun that’s been owned by a hero of the shooting world can be 
worth a lot of money. Diggory Hadoke looks at five of the best 


Denys Finch Hatton's big game rifle, a Charles Lancaster made as a .475 but rebarrelled to a .450 


S hould my guns eventually be 
catalogued by an auctioneer, 

I expect my ownership to 
make not a jot of difference to 
the valuation. 

Frankly, nobody is going to pay 
more for the bragging rights of owning 
a gun once waved at pheasants in my 
distinctly average hands. 

If, however, a gun once graced the 
crooked arm of England’s greatest 
shot, a famous big-game hunter or a 
writer with a cult following, the story 
is very different. For those bragging 
rights, collectors will pay handsomely. 

Such guns have what the 
professionals call provenance 
- a history that is verifiable and 
evocative, valuable even. Because 
our best guns last several lifetimes of 
fair use, their story and that of their 
owner becomes part of the folklore 
that attaches itself to the gun. 

Here I examine a famous five of my 
choosing - guns that were once the 
property of our heroes and would hold 
a hallowed place in any collection. 

Plane crash survivor 
Denys Finch Hatton’s 
Lancaster .450 

If you have seen Out Of Africa, Denys 
Finch Hatton is played by Robert 
Redford. Finch Hatton’s father 
was Earl of Winchilsea and he was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, where 
he proved a good sportsman. Aged 
only 24, he bought land in British 
East Africa and, thereafter, spent 
half the year hunting, which was his 
great passion. 

He became a professional hunter 
in 1925 and his reputation, society 
connections and prodigious skills 
brought him many wealthy clients, 
including Edward VIII when he was 
Prince of Wales. He flew a Gypsy Moth 
over his beloved hunting country, 
but early planes were dangerous and 
Finch Hatton died when he crashed 
near Tsavo National Park, in 1931. His 
grave in the Ngong Hills in Kenya still 
stands, a lonely obelisk recalling a 
world long gone. 


His double rifle was a Charles 
Lancaster, made as a .475 in 1911 and 
rebarrelled to the more common .450 
in 1929. Upon his death, it passed to 
his Eton chum. Viscount Cole, whose 
family retained it until 1960, when 
it was sold for £100 to Jock Dawson, 
another professional hunter. The 
Lancaster reappeared in 2009, when 
Holts sold it at auction. It is built with 
Lancaster’s distinctive back-action 
sidelocks and weighs 111b 7oz. The 
rose gold oval is engraved ‘D.F.H’. 

The rifle was won for £27,000 by 
John Ormiston in a hard-fought battle 
with Madonna, who had her eye on 


it as a Christmas present for then 
husband Guy Ritchie. John reunited 
the rifle with its original case, which 
he had acquired a few years earlier, 
took it back to Africa and hunted big 
game with it four times, reporting 
that it still grouped L4in between shots 
from each barrel at 56 yards. The rifle 
sold again, in its case, in March 2010 
for £55,000. 

Seized by the police 
Jim Corbett’s .275Rigby 

Jim Corbett is perhaps the best hunter 
to have put pen to paper. His exploits 
in India on the trail of man-eating 
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Famous guns 



Jim Corbett was gifted this .275 Rigby in India in 1907 after he killed the Champawat man-eating tiger, which was responsible for hundreds of deaths 


tigers and leopards in the past 40 
years of the Raj are magically retold in 
books such as Man-eaters ofKumaon. 
Born in India to British parents who 
were not wealthy, Corbett grew up 
in the jungle and developed a deep 
understanding of its inhabitants. 

In 1907, the government gifted 
him a Rigby .275 Mauser rifle to 
commemorate his slaying of the 
Champawat man-eater, a tiger that had 
accounted for hundreds of villagers. 

Corbett used this rifle for the next 
30 years and practically wore it out. 
One notable scalp was that of the 
man-eating leopard of Rudraprayag. 
The barrel is now almost devoid of 
rifling and, though well cared for, 
the .275 has had a hard life of proper 
hunting in the hands of the most 
famous hunter of them all. 

When Corbett left India at the end 
of the Raj, he sent his Rigby to his 
publisher in England. It languished 
there for years before falling foul of 
the police when firearms laws were 
tightened. The rifle was threatened 
with confiscation and destruction, 
but found refuge with London 
gunmaker Paul Roberts, who stored it 
for several years. 

When Rigby was relaunched in 
London six years ago, managing 
director Marc Newton rediscovered 
Corbett’s Rigby and entered into 
discussions to buy it from the 
publishers. A deal was struck for an 
undisclosed fee and the rifle is now 



James Purdey & Sons built 
this 20-bore bar-in-wood lever 
cocking hammer gun in 1880 
for Lord Ripon, the finest shot 
of his era who accounted for 
556,813 head of game 
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the prized centrepiece of the Rigby 
collection. What is it worth? There 
are American collectors I know who 
would almost hand over a blank 
cheque. However, I’m assured it is 
staying put in Pensbury Place, its 
rightful home. 


around 1880 with Ripon’s set. Lord 
Walsingham had Purdey build him 
a 16-bore hammer gun, with 33in 
barrels, which he later had shortened. 

Ripon’s 20-bore showed relatively 
little wear considering the amount of 
shooting he did, so it is fair to deduce 
that it wasn’t one of his favourites. 

His 12-bores are on their second set of 
barrels and are worn out. The 20-bore 
sold three or four years ago at Gavin 
Gardiner’s for £15,000, which seemed 
a reasonable ticket for a beautiful 


quality small-bore with 
uniquely long barrels, once 
owned by the most 
famous wing shot 
of all time. 


Long gone 

Lord Ripon’s 20-bore Purdey 

The 2nd Marquess of Ripon, 

Frederick Oliver Robinson, formerly 
Earl de Grey, was the finest shot of 
his era according to everyone who 
expressed an opinion at the time. 

He died in 1923, on the grouse moor, 
having accounted for more than half 
a million head of game, from rhino, 
through snipe, to bat. If it ran or flew, 
he probably shot it. 

Ripon got through a lot of guns. His 
generation lived during a period of 
rapid improvements in sporting 
guns. He most notably shot with 
a trio of Purdey hammer 
guns, with 30in barrels 
and back-locks of the island 


style. However, one of his 
most interesting guns is 
a 20-bore Purdey with 
bar locks and 33in 


damascus barrels. 


Experimentation 
with smaller 


bores and longer 
barrels was 


something 
of a craze 











Henry Morton Stanley said his Winchester .45-75was “for a fighting weapon the best yet invented” 


Famous guns 

Suicide Scott 

Ernest Hemingway's 12-bore 
pigeon gun 

Hemingway was the original literary 
‘man’s man’ and he has a cult 
following among a certain crowd, 
especially in America. His guns, 
therefore, attract a lot of attention. 

He hunted Africa famously and 
wrote some of the best-loved African 
adventure stories - Green Hills of 
Africa and The Short Happy Life of 
Francis Macomber come to mind. As 
a life-long hunter, he had numerous 
guns and rifles. 

However, his most notorious 
firearm was the last one he handled. 
When Hemingway decided he had 
had enough of physical and mental 
decline and shot himself, on 2 July 
1961, it was widely reported that he 
had done so with a Boss shotgun. 

However, later research by Silvio 
Calabi uncovered that remaining 
parts of the gun, which had been sent 
to a local welder for destruction, were 
not from a Boss. It is apparent now 
that the gun he actually used was his 
favourite live-pigeon gun, made by 
W & C Scott. 

It was a Monte Carlo B model, 
which Hemingway acquired in 1948 
while in Italy working on Across the 
River and into the Trees. 

It was a long-barrelled pigeon 
gun with straight hand stock and 
cross-bolt. Were it intact and 
available today, it would, doubtless, 
be very valuable. 

However, perhaps it is fitting 
that it is now at rest rather than 
serving as a ghoulish reminder of the 
uncomfortable death of one of the 
20th century’s great literary figures. 



Writer Ernest Hemingway, who had numerous 
guns, on a hunt at Sun Valley in Idaho in 1940 


Congo companion 

Henry Morton Stanley's 
Winchester 

If there is a Victorian life more 
remarkable than that of Stanley, I have 
yet to read of it. From the poverty of a 
workhouse childhood to adventure, 
migration, notoriety and fame - 
eventually to the respectability of a seat 
in the Commons, genteel retirement 
and personal wealth. Stanley 
eventually died in his bed in 1904, 
aged 63, but he really had no right to. 

Among his missions, he rescued 
Emin Pasha from the Mahdi, travelled 


the length of the Congo, found the lost 
missionary Dr David Livingstone and 
aided the monstrous King Leopold of 
Belgium in creating the Congo Free 
State as his own personal empire. 

While traversing the unexplored 
depth of the vast African continent, 
Stanley carried and used modern 
weapons, without which he would 
have been killed on numerous 
occasions. Among them was a 
Winchester model 1876 in .45- 
75 calibre. He claimed it was 


“for a fighting weapon the best 
yet invented”. Not surprising, 
considering the British Army was 
using single-shot Martini-Henry rifles. 

The Winchester must have seemed 
incredible by comparison. Strong, 
quick to shoulder, delivering a 
powerful 350gr bullet and offering a 
rapidity of fire that was unsurpassed. 
For jungle fighting, it was ideal. A 
skilled shot could kill 12 opponents up 
to 150 yards away in as many seconds. 

Stanley bought his Winchester 
from Watson Bros in Pall Mall in 1879. 
In 2009, it sold at Holts for £36,000. 


To me, it is perhaps the greatest 
single piece of living firearms 
history and epitomises the era in 
which it did its work. Guns like the 
Winchester and men like Stanley 
conquered the world. 

Provenance is topical with recent 
reports that Prince Harry has sold 
his two Purdey rifles for £50,000. 

The bolt-action model he would have 
owned retails for £70,000, so the 
buyer got a bargain. I suspect they will 
hold their value well. ^ 


“Guns like the Winchester and men like 
Henry Morton Stanley conquered the world” 
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Game meat 



Where there’s smoke 

Meat has long been preserved and flavoured by curing and smoking, 
and it’s surprisingly easy to do it in your garden, says Tim Maddams 


T he first refrigerator in a 

form that we’d be vaguely 
familiar with was built in 
1834 but, frustratingly for 
19th-century homemakers, it wasn’t 
until 1913 that a man called Fred Wolf 
came up with a model for domestic use. 

Up until that revolutionary moment, 
ways of preserving food were many. 
We all know about fish and meat being 
salted and dried, and vegetables and 
fruit being pickled in vinegar, but there 
were other more obscure methods. 


Root vegetables, for example, 
were often ‘clamped’. Typically, this 
involved piling them up on layers of 
sand on a small mound of soil with 
a ditch dug round it. This was then 
covered in sackcloth, then straw 
and finally earth, which protected 


them from frost and sunlight as well 
as hungry pests. Fermentation was 
also, of course, a type of preservation 
frequently used. Often, stale bread 
was used in beer making, ensuring 
precious calories weren’t lost. 

Smoking and curing, however, is 
possibly my favourite and certainly 
one of the most flavoursome methods 
of preservation. 

The origins of smoking are lost in 
the mists of time, but we know from 
written records that native Americans 


taught settlers from Europe how to 
salt and smoke venison. It is likely that 
ancient humans began smoking 
meats and fish as a natural progression 
to cooking with fire. It is believed that 
fish were first to be smoked and the 
idea punted about is that smoking 


was probably an accidental discovery 
made while trying to keep flies away 
from drying fish. 

Curing or salting the food prior 
to smoking is the best way to go. 
Although the complex particulates 
in wood smoke will slow or stop 
bacterial growth all on their own, 
salting first will give better results 
and improve the flavour, as well 
as helping to get the smoke into 
the meat properly. 

What the salt really does is remove 
a certain amount of the moisture, 
and bacteria needs moisture to grow. 
Removing excess moisture prevents 
bacteria developing that will spoil 
the food. 

National larder 

Smoking foods to preserve and 
flavour them would have been a real 
lifeline. Although we now have fridges 
and freezers, the flavour of well- 
smoked fish and meat has found 


“Smoking and curing is certainly one of the 
most flavoursome methods of preservation” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CURE 


a home in the national larder and is, 
thank heavens, still with us today. 

Types of smoking 

There are, generally speaking, 
two types of smoking: cold smoking 
and hot smoking. It is the heated 
variety that we will be dealing 
with. This has the advantage of not 
only being simple and easy but of 
cooking the food at the same time 
as it is being smoked. 

All you need to do now is to get 
your hands on some meats and fish. 
Trout is an obvious choice for the 
hot smoker. Mallard breasts, rabbit 
saddles and even pheasant and 
partridge breasts and, of course, hare 
loin fillets all smoke very well. 

Naturally, being a Shooting Times 
reader, you will not be happy simply 
purchasing delicious artisan smoked 
goods at your local smoke house. You 
will want to build your own smoker. 
So follow the instructions below and 
get smokin’. ^ 


Before we can hot smoke anything, 
it needs to be cured and I like to use a 
dry cure. The recipe is below and will 
make plenty thatyou can keep in a 
jarfor use as and when you decide to 
fireupthesmoker. 

• 300g fine salt (ideally pure 
dried vacuum salt - ask your 
butcher) 

300g golden granulated sugar 

• 6 fresh bay leaves 

• 1 tsp fennel seeds, another of 
black peppercorns and another of 
coriander seeds. 

Chop up the bay leaves, crush the 
pepper, fennel and coriander 
lightly and mixtogetherwith the 
salt and sugar. 



Hare fillets curing in a salt dry cure 


WHAT YOU NEED TO BUILD A SIMPLE HOT SMOKER 


• An old biscuit tin 

• A few screws 

• A drill - or a nail and a hammer 
will do 

• An old cooling rack or bit of 
small-gauge weld mesh or even 
some chicken wire 

• A source of heat 

• Some dust-extracted hardwood 
(ideally oak) sawdust 



Drill two holes level with each other on each 
side of the tin. Insert screws into each of the 
holes and these will support the wire rack 


The process of making the smoker: 

0 Drill two holes on each side of the 
smoker. These are to put screws through 
to rest the wire rack on, so they need to 
be level with each other about two-thirds 
of the way down the side of the tin. If you 
are one of those people proficient in the 
art of DIY, you will have a field day making 
this more complicated and laborious 
than it needs to be. Somewhat irritatingly 
however, your smoker will doubtless be 
farbetterthanmine. 

0 Insert the screws to hold upthe rack. 


holes you drill are the same size as the 
screws you intend to use. 

0 If needs be, cut the rack to size, taking 
care to deburr any obvious snags. 

O Ensure you can get the lid on and 
off reasonably easily. You may want to 
amend the fit with some pliers so it’s not 
too stubborn. A loosely fitting lid can 
happily be kept in place with a handy 
half-brick duringthe actual smoking, 
whereas trying to prize off a tight-fitting 
lid to see howyour precious prize is 
getting on in there is tricky to do safely 
when it is hot. 


I have learned thatthis works best if the 



Once you have placed the wire rack in the smoker, ensure the lid can be removed reasonably easily 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF WOOD 

Pointers for what wood to use, and what to avoid: 

Oak is palatable and 
easy to get hold of. 

Bay is mixed with oak for 
best results. 

Yew is toxic, don’t use it. 

Walnut and chestnut 
are excellent, but hard 
to find. 

With beech, leave meat 
to settle for an hour or 
two after smoking or 
you’ll get a medicinal 
taste and tingly tongue. 

Pine should be used 
sparingly or everything 
will taste of pencils. 

Fruit woods such as 
apple are great, but 
can be tricky to find. 

THE PROCESS 

OF SMOKING 


Let’s use a couple of hare loin fillets to demonstrate: 


o Season the fillets with the cure. Use plenty, a good 
dessertspoonful per fillet. Spread it evenly over the 
fillets and leave them on a plate or in a non-reactive (not 
aluminium) tray to cure for around 20 minutes. 

0 Rinse thefillets and pat them dry. Leave them exposed 
to the air for 20 minutes to allow them to go a bit sticky - 
there are some fancy technical reasonsforthis. This is 
called a pellicle and is a layer of modified protein. 

0 Place the fillets on the smoker rack. Place a good layer 
of sawdust in the bottom of the smoker tin. Put the lid on 
and pop it on the heat source. Wait until you see smoke 
comingoutofthesmoker and set a timer, for around 10 
minutes if you have a nice high heat and longer if not. Try 
not to overcook hare; lightly pink in the middle will be perfect. 

o Remove the smoker from the heat and allow to cool 
for a while before removingthe lid andgobbling up all 
the tasty flesh. Tell everyone else that it didn’t work well 
and then have another go. This batch you can share and 
everyone will thinkyou are generous and lovely. 



The delicious finished smoked hare fillets, ready to be enjoyed 
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BASC will deliver on: 

• Ensuring a guaranteed future for 
sustainable shooting sports 

• All party political consensus in support of 
sustainable shooting sports 

• Promoting the conservation benefits of 
shooting 

This will ensure everyone who 
wants to take part in shooting 
sports has: 

• The legal entitlement to own and use 
sporting firearms 

• Somewhere to go shooting 

• A healthy quarry population 

If you support these objectives 
and join BASC we will give you: 

• Superb insurance to protect you 

• Exclusive shooting opportunities 

• Unique offers to save you money 

To find out more and join BASC 
today visit www.basc.org.uk 


The British Association for Shooting and Conservation is authorised and regulated by 
the Financial Conduct Authority ref 311937. 
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Grouse shooting 


Grouse - the 
ifs and butts 


With the virus still lingering, there’s a huge 
question mark over the season ahead but it 
could still be glorious, says Patrick Laurie 


I t is hard to imagine a more 
extraordinary year. It’s been 
encouraging to find that our 
shooting community has taken 
the initiative in working through 
some difficult conditions imposed 
by the COVID-19 lockdown. Here 
in Galloway, several of our local 
low-ground shoots have decided 
to proceed as planned with the 
2020-21 season, sensibly taking all 
precaution to ensure that Guns and 
beaters will be safe from the disease. 
Other shoots have cancelled their 
sporting schedules altogether. Only 
time will tell what the best course of 
action will be. 

With the grouse shooting season 
fast approaching, many of the main 
factors that determine a successful 
season are already cast in stone. Used 
to working in isolation, many grouse 
keepers will have found it easy to 
adapt to a period of social distancing. 


While many other workers found 
themselves furloughed, remote rural 
communities were often able to carry 
their work on as normal in the hills. 
The spring and early summer are 
important for the season ahead, and 
it’s hard for keepers to ‘take a break’ 
from their duties without causing 
major problems down the line. 

Concerns 

It’s clear that grouse depend heavily 
on weather conditions for a successful 
breeding season and, quite apart from 
concerns about the virus, the impact 
of the prolonged dry period will cast 
a long shadow into the autumn. 

The first signs of concern came in 
March when grouse hens were trying 
to put on condition before laying their 
eggs. A persistently cold easterly wind 
meant that the all-important moss 
crop was delayed in many places. 
When it did finally emerge, it seemed 



patchy. Moss crop is the local name for 
cotton grass shoots that are packed 
with sugar and minerals. Grouse 
depend upon this early boost to lay 
down energy and resources. 

In Galloway, the moss crop was 
very slow to get started and dry 
conditions seemed to dictate how well 
the vegetation fared. The effect was 
varied; some hills were almost pure 
white with nodding cotton buds well 
into June, but others were thin and 
sorely dry. Grouse will have found 
it hard to lay big, healthy clutches of 
eggs without this early boost, and this 
was a worrying sign on many moors. 

As lockdown began, it was obvious 
that the hills were eerily quiet. Unable 



IT 


“Grouse will have found 


it hard to lay big, healthy 


clutches of eggs without the 


early boost of moss crop 




I 
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The long, dry, 
warm spell 
created ideal 
conditions for 
young grouse 


to get out and about, walkers and 
sightseers were trapped at home, 
and gamekeeping friends in the Peak 
District and Yorkshire Dales could not 
remember such a quiet spring. 

Disturbance 

We do not get many moorland visitors 
here in south-west Scotland, but 
COVID-19 was a rare opportunity 
for other parts of the country to 
compare and contrast the impact of 
having the hills ‘closed for business’. 
Disturbance caused by visitors and 
dog-walkers can be a real problem on 
many moors so, while many people 
were frustrated to miss the sights and 
sounds of spring in the uplands, it 




Will people 
be happyto 
travel to grouse 
moors to 
shoot? 


It’s not Utopia 
unless it says Utopia... 

















Grouse shooting 


was encouraging to hear that wildlife 
was given a break during the 2020 
breeding season. 

A warm, dry period ran far 
into May and, despite a dramatic 
reduction in visitor numbers in the 
hills, news reports documented some 
large wildfires caused by barbecues 
and human carelessness. Some of 
these fires could not have come at a 
worse moment and social media was 
riddled with photographs of grouse 
nests that had been burned to a crisp. 
This is always desperately sad to see, 
particularly since the damage is so 
pointless and avoidable. 

Firebreaks 

Some of the worst fires seemed to 
take place in the Peak District and the 
Dales, but it remains a point worth 
making that well-managed moors 
are often least at risk from wildfire. 

A carefully maintained network 
of firebreaks can stop a big fire in 
its tracks, and the worst fires often 
take place far away from land that 
is managed for grouse shooting. 

There were some big moorland 
fires in Galloway. One that began in 
late April burned almost 3,500 acres 
over the course of five days, despite 
the hard work of multiple fire crews 
and helicopters. It felt like a disaster 


but it’s worth remembering that 
moorland habitats are well adapted to 
fire. Within a month of the blaze, the 
hill was turning green again. Many of 
the birds that lost their eggs returned 
to sit again and it won’t be long before 
the hill returns to normal. 

Fires in May and June will not have 
seen such an easy bounce back and 
birds that lose their eggs too late in the 
season are unlikely to nest again. 


All the signs are that grouse 
will be available to shoot 




When rain came, across the 
country, at the end of May, it 
coincided nicely with the arrival of 
the first grouse chicks. Young chicks 
need damp moss and wet flushes to 
find insects and after several weeks 
of dry weather, the conditions were 
almost perfect for hatching. 

Warm, comfortable days and soft, 
soggy nights created good conditions 
for young grouse. It is tempting to 


be hopeful of good numbers when 
the season opens; as some keepers 
reported big broods hatching well 
into June. It also seems to have 
been a promising year for many of 
the wading birds that live on open 
moorland. Keepers in Lanarkshire 
and Angus reported a bumper crop 
of curlew chicks and lapwings were 
ready to fledge by the middle of June. 
Of course, there are going to be 


major logistical issues when it comes 
to the Glorious Twelfth. Many 
keepers and estate managers are 
rightly concerned about the impact 
of lockdown and social distancing 
on shoot days. The appetite to buy 
driven days is almost inexhaustible, 
but it’s hard to see how deeply travel 
restrictions will bite. In Scotland, 
crucially, movement is still more 
restricted than in England. 

All the signs are that grouse 
will be available - but it may be a 
big challenge to fill the butts without 
the risk of disease transmission. 

There will also be an impact on 
staffing when it comes to supplying 
beaters and pickers- up, many of 
whom are seasonal workers and may 
be used to travelling from other parts 
of the country. 

It is easy to be socially distant 
when you’re part of a vast line of 
beaters walking across the open hill, 
but when the drive ends and you 
are expected to pile into a wagon or 
trailer to go elsewhere, how do you 
keep safe and separate? 

Devastating 

It will be easier to negotiate lockdown 
on walked-up days, of course. But 
there are still questions over whether 
Guns can travel and how they can 
be accommodated. As yet, there 
has been no specific government 
acknowledgement of concerns shared 
by estate managers and keepers from 
Derbyshire to Caithness, but it’s well 
known that shooting plays a major 
role in many rural communities. 
Restrictions on the grouse season 
could have a devastating impact on 
hotels and the hospitality trade. 

It’s always hard to tell how 
the season will go, but 2020 has 
been doubly difficult to foretell. 
Grouse shooting is always a chancy 
business, and never more so in the 
shadow of coronavirus. ^ 


“Social media was riddled with photos of 
grouse nests that had burned to a crisp” 



Sh, 


While beaters can social distance on the hill, how can 
they then get into a wagon or trailer to move on? 
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The apiary 

Rural craft 

In the 21st century, many old skills are no 
longer needed; we celebrate those that 
remain part of our rich rural culture 


I t would seem that man — and 
woman — has always had a sweet 
tooth. Well, for a very long time 
anyway. Depictions from 10,000 
years ago in Africa show humans harvesting 
honey and that early record of interaction 
with the genus Apis simply follows along 
our path to today. 

It is sobering to think that man was 
‘keeping’ bees in pottery hives 9,000 years 
ago. What they did then seems rather harsh 
in terms of how we treat our bees now — 
they killed them to take the honey crop. 
However, we must remember that it was 
not until the middle of the 1700s that we 
really understood how a colony functioned. 
Those early records are mirrored round 
the world, from the Mayans to the Chinese 
and, indeed, the Mayans are credited with 
domesticating a stingless bee. That bee is 
still being used today in some countries. 

I have a feeling that somewhere along 
the timeline we lost some knowledge before 
rediscovering it. I may be wrong in that, but 
those civilisations of thousands of years 
ago were so skilled in many things. 

On one site in Israel dating back 3,000 
years, 30 hives were found in what had 
been an apiary. Made from straw and 
unfired clay, there was scope for around 
100 on the site. Given the capacity of the 
hives, it was estimated that they had the 


potential to produce 500kg of honey, plus 
all the other products like wax. 

It was not until the middle of the 1700s 
that beekeeping came to resemble what 
we see today. This was due to a number of 
individuals who took it upon themselves 
to look at the honey bee and its colony in 
a far more scientific manner. A gentleman 
named Frangois Huber and his secretary, 


Frangois Burnens, made a whole range of 
discoveries that were to revolutionise the 
work of the beekeeper. 

There is little we know today in terms of 
the life cycle of the bee and the colony that 
they did not bring to the public, which is all 
the more remarkable as Huber was blind. 
Some of it may have been known before by 
long-lost civilisations, but what Huber did 
was to bring it to a new and willing audience. 

Even so, it was another 100 years before 
L L Langstroth put a lot of what Huber had 
found into practice in his hives and that is 
the principle behind how the vast majority 
of us manage our bees to this day. 

So, how to get started? Local knowledge 
is important, so make contact with a local 
bee club or society, where there will be a 


wealth of it held by many who will be more 
than happy to impart it to a new member. 

What do you require? The type of hive you 
wish to keep your bees in is down to cost 
as well as personal preference. Starting 
50 years or so ago, I chose my hive based 
on local conditions and selected a WBC 
as it gave me double insulation as well as 
waterproofing. My early reading was an old 


book, The Art of Beekeeping by W Hamilton, 
and much of the content is still pertinent to 
this day, though much of it has also been, 
like many a queen bee, superseded. There 
are numerous modern books available. 

Today’s hive can even be made from 
polystyrene. It’s cheap, requires more or less 
no maintenance and is 100% waterproof. You 
can, however, if you wish, still purchase a 
lovely cedar wood hive in a number of types. 

Local bees 

The internal components are readily 
available from a number of retailers, all 
found on the internet, and your local 
bee society often acts as a bulk buyer of 
foundation and other essentials. Indeed, 
the last and vital part of your new pastime 
may also come from that source — and that 
is the colony of bees. Local bees to suit the 
area in which you live would be a good start. 

The keeping of honey bees has seen a 
resurgence in popularity and rightly so. If 
you have a few hours, the temperament 
and the space to keep them, it will give 
you much pleasure. It will introduce you 
to new friends. After you have spent some 
time simply watching them go about their 
daily lives, they will give you as repayment 
for taking care of them one of the most 
delicious foods you have ever tasted. V 

Lindsay Waddell 


QD For more information visit the 
British Beekeepers Association website 

atbbka.org.uk 



Beekeeping is a centuries-old pastime and taking it up is relatively straightforward and rewarding 


“They will give you as repayment one of 
the most delicious foods you have tasted” 
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Hunting 


Kennel Diary 


Summer is upon and ifs time for 
hounds to start gettingfit again 
after a well-deserved break 


H ounds' fitness is crucial to 

how they perform during the 
season, so needs managing 
carefully. Normally at this 
time of year I would be thinking about 
increasing their exercise slightly from 
what they have been getting since we 
finished hunting back in March. The use 
of bicycles (for myself and the whipper-in) 
is a good way of increasing their fitness 
work as we can travel farther and at a more 
hound-friendly pace. 

A nice steady pace on a bike equates 
to a good hound ‘jogging’ speed and at 
this pace they are happy to pound 
along for miles. Starting with a few sedate 
miles every day in June, we’ll increase 
it to 10 miles through July and 12 to 14 
miles before horses are brought in for 
mounted exercise in August, which suits 
our hounds well. Again, it is limited to what 
places you have available that are suitable 
for exercise. 

Natural barrier 

Quiet country lanes early in the morning 
before much traffic is around are useful, 
bordered as they tend to be with good, thick 
hedgerows. For inquisitive puppies, the 
hedgerows provide a good barrier to keep 
everyone on the straight and narrow, while 
the Tarmac hardens the hounds’ pads up 


nicely, ensuring their feet are well prepared 
for the season ahead. 

The chance to stop at a local farm for a 
breather (both human and canine) - and 
perhaps a cup of tea - make the morning 
much more enjoyable. Nothing quite 
compares to cycling along on a beautiful 
summer's morning with a pack of hounds at 
your ankles, the sun just starting to warm 
the day and a country lane all to yourself. 

Another summer job I quite enjoy 
is giving all the hunting kit an overhaul. 


Nothing has really changed by way of 
attire in the past 300 years or so. 

Modern materials and manufacturing 
have altered slightly but the basic cuts 
and fabrics are the same, albeit not quite 
of the same quality. 

Proper box-calf, leather-topped hunting 
boots are extremely smart and as long 
as they are looked after correctly, hard 
wearing. There are two main manufacturers 
of this type of boot: Davies Riding Boots 
in South Wales and Horace Batten in 
Northamptonshire. Both provide an 
excellent service and command an almost 
cult following amongst their clientele. 


Scarlet coats (or whatever colour the 
pack’s livery dictates) for masters and hunt 
staff are an expensive item. These can be 
bought ‘off the peg’ nowadays and most are 
well cut. It is important that all your hunting 
clothing fits well and is comfortable. An 
ill-fitting coat or pinching breeches will be 
agony after 20 minutes, let alone five hours 
in the saddle, so ensuring everything fits 
you is crucial. 

Maintaining your kit and cleaning it is 
also important and better done as soon 


as you take it off rather than leaving it for 
tomorrow, or the day after, or half an hour 
before you next need it. After hounds have 
been fed and put to bed I’ll clean all the kit 
used during the day’s hunting. For coats 
it’s best to use warm water and a good, 
stiff hand brush - using soap can harm the 
fabric and the stitching. For breeches, it 
depends what they are made of. Cotton-mix 
material can be chucked in the washing 
machine but clean wool breeches the same 
way as your coat. 

Boots are best cleaned with cold water 
and a damp sponge so as not to harm the 
leather or stitching. Once they are dry 
you can apply a layer of polish and leave 
overnight. Polishing boots is an art in 
itself and there are many methods used. 

I apply a couple of layers of polish to the 
boot, smoothing it into the leather each 
time with either the shin bone from a deer 
or the handle of a wooden spoon to remove 
any scratches. Then, when a few layers 
have been applied, I buff it to a shine with a 
soft brush and finish with a cloth wrapped 
in 15 denier ladies’ tights. I don't know who 
came across the tights idea, or whether 
he’s still married, but it certainly works. S 


OD Harry Beeby lives in County 
Durham, is a keen huntsman and a 
dedicated conservationist with a passion 
for country sports. 



Harry applies several layers of polish to his boots then buffs with a deer shin bone or wooden spoon 


“Using bicycles for fitness work means we 
can go farther at a hound-friendly pace” 
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Coronavirus Appeal 

Never before have we seen so much demand from 
the charities we support and we are responding by 
providing as much food as we can. 

We have launched an appeal to raisefundsto provide 
an additional 250,000 meals to all people in need and 
frontline providers affected by COVID-19. 

We cannot do this without your support - 
please make a donation if you can 


virginmoneygiving.com/fund/CFT-Coronavirus 


Over 800,000 meals 

provided to people in need 


Registered with 

FUNDRAISING 

REGULATOR 


www.thecountryfoodtrust.org 
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Catlow’s notebook 


WITH LAURENCE CATLOW 



I LAURENCE 
CATLOW, A 
PASSIONATE 
SHOOTERAND 
ANGLER FOR 
MORETHAN 
40 YEARS, 
HAS WRITTEN 
FIVE BOOKS 
ABOUTSPORT 
WITH ROD 
ANDGUN.HIS 
NOTEBOOK 
RUNSINTHE 
FIRST ISSUE OF 
_ EVERY MONTH. 


Salvation in 
County Durham 

Emerging, slowly, from the deprivations of lockdown, now is 
the time to savour the beauty we are lucky to have all around us 



M ost of you know that I 

am very fond of running 
water, especially the 
sort that is able to 

provide a good home for trout. I am 
more or less certain almost all of you 
know that I am also very fond of red 
wine, particularly when I can find an 
excuse for drinking it at lunchtime. 

Perhaps the best excuse for doing 
this is when I find myself sitting by 
running water after spending the 
morning trying to catch a few trout. 
Then, more often than not, I tell 
myself- especially if I have succeeded 
in what I set out to do - that, in truth, 

I do not need an excuse to fill my 
scratched old metal beaker because 
it is my solemn and sacred duty first 
to fill it then to raise it high in pious 
recognition of everything that fishing 
and running water have given me 
over the years. 

And I am delighted to tell you that, 
since we fishers were given our sport 
back halfway through May, I have 
done my duty half-a-dozen times; I 
have filled my metal beaker, toasted 
trout and the rivers where they live, 


then I have proceeded to empty it 
with slow and thankful reverence. 

I am very fond of running water 
but, at the time of writing, there is a 
problem with it - namely that there 
is little of it left. Here in Cumbria 
we have had no appreciable rain for 
three months, the ground is baked 
hard, the grass is struggling to grow 
and it is difficult to believe that the 
recent winter was one of the wettest 
on record. 

My favourite river is Yorkshire’s 
River Wharfe; it is lower than it was 
in July of 2018 towards the end of 


a savage drought. My local river is 
Cumbria’s Eden, which is appreciably 
lower than the Wharfe. 

I have found salvation in County 
Durham, where my beaker and I have 
been fishing on the upper reaches of 
the Tees, a wild and beautiful river; 


a river filled with wild and beautiful 
brown trout and one that in time of 
drought possesses a huge advantage 
over most other rivers. This is in the 
form of a reservoir at its head that 
releases water constantly to supply 
the needs of communities farther 
down the valley. 

There is still plenty of running 
water in the Tees and I have spent long 
hours fishing its tumbling currents 
and restless pools in search of its 
lovely trout. I have caught enough of 
them to make me happy, I have kept 
a few and I have, of course, sat on the 


edge of running water and raised my 
beaker in honour of the river and its 
trout and the blessing of being there. 
I shall be doing it again tomorrow. 

While I sit on the banks in 
communion with my beaker and its 
contents I sometimes lift up my eyes 


“In these past few weeks, fishing has 
brought a sense of relief, of joy and 
fulfilment greater than I have ever known” 
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to the heather hills all round me, 
wondering, given the likelihood of 
an exceptional crop of grouse this 
summer, what will be happening up 
there when August comes along. 

I wonder, too, whether August will 
find me caring for another generation 
of pheasant poults in the High 
Park pens or whether my 
pens will be empty and 
I shall have more time 
than I should choose 
for going fishing. 

While sitting there, 
beaker in hand, I 
also look and listen 
to the curlew, the 
sandpipers, the 
lapwings and the 
redshank so numerous 
along the banks and 
in the rough riverside 
fields. I look and listen and 
think how this abundance 
reflects the favourable 
habitat that upper Teesdale still 
provides for ground-nesting birds. 

I tell myself that the birds around 
me have had the good sense to make 
their spring and summer homes on 
well-keepered ground. 

Last month, I suggested that it is 
our love of the life of nature that has 
made most of us fishing and shooting 
men (Beauty to make you cry, 20 
May). I often think of this while I am 
sitting by the river with my lunchtime 
beaker. I see a difference immediately 


between my involvement with 
nature as the man who has spent the 
morning in search of trout and as the 
man who still walks the boundaries 
of High Park in search of comfort at a 
time of crisis and uncertainty. 

The walker is mainly a listener 
and a spectator who stands apart 
from what he sees and hears, 
while the fisher is drawn 
much more fully into 
the life of nature 
because he enters 
nature’s endless 
drama as a hunter 
in search of quarry. 

Of course, 
the surrounding 
beauties of field and 
hill, the birds and the 
flowers and the wide 
sky above him all matter 
enormously. But it is the 
deeper, more fundamental 
engagement that his sport 
brings to the relationship that so 
passionately binds him both to the 
sport itself and to the places where 
it belongs. 

Absorbed 

I think the fact that I was denied my 
rivers during what should have been 
the first two months of the season 
has intensified the impact of being 
given them back. It is certainly true 
that while I have been out on the Tees 
I have been so completely absorbed 


by my fishing that there has not been 
space in my mind for a single thought 
about COVID-19. 

Catching trout is something that 
has always mattered to me very much 
indeed, but in these past few weeks 
it has brought me a sense of relief, of 
joy and fulfilment perhaps greater 
than I have known at any period of my 
fishing life. 

If you are suffering from the 
coronavirus blues the remedy is plain: 
go fishing. It is even better therapy 
than red wine, which, I can tell you, 
is saying a lot. 

Pleasure 

My shooting diaries have provided 
another, less energetic form of 
therapy, one that has accompanied 
my modest ration of sherry - also 
highly recommended - on most 
evenings before dinner. I have 
wandered through their pages, 
reliving many days from the past and 
feeling again much of the pleasure 
that belonged to them. 

I shall say some more of this 
next month but I leave you with a 
thought that has come to me from 
these diaries: the thought that rough 
shooting, a man alone with his dog or 
with a friend or two, searching their 
ground for the game that lives there, 
is perhaps the best and purest form of 
the sport we so love. It may, of course, 
be the only form of sport that the 
coming season provides. S 



Raise a toast to trout and 
the rivers they live in 
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Jjb Gundog training 


t 


Now’s a good time to fine- 



Life after lockdown 


The COVID-19 crisis may have strengthened the bond between you 
and your dogs, writes Ellena Swift, but now’s the time to plan ahead 


T his has been an unusual 
time for all of us in pretty 
much every aspect of our 
lives and dog training is no 
exception. In some ways lockdown 
has helped in that people now have 
more time to spend with their dogs. 
However, given that most were 
unable to leave their homes and take 
their dogs anywhere, much of the 
training people normally do has been 
seriously curtailed. 

I am lucky in that I have plenty 
of ground to continue training on. 


but even I have to admit that the 
repetitive nature of what I’ve been 
able to do has led to me and my pack 
becoming a little flat. Normally, at 
this time of year, I would be travelling 
up and down the country spending 
time with lots of different people who 
have access to varied ground, which 
keeps me and the dogs fresh. But this, 
of course, hasn’t been possible until 
very recently. 

Fortunately, through all of this the 
gundog community has been able 
to rely on other trainers’ expertise. 


utilising the power of social media. 
Trainers have been uploading 
training videos, challenges and 
tutorials, and some gundog clubs 
have put on online working tests for 
retrievers, spaniels and HPRs. These 
have been a breath of fresh air for all 
of us desperate to get out and about 
but they aren’t quite the same. Finally, 
in the past few weeks, we have been 
able to travel a little again. Granted 
group training is still not going ahead 
yet but slowly grounds are opening 
their doors for one to ones. 




In association with Chudleys: over forty years of 
highly nutritious food for working dogs 
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Following lockdown, many pups will need to be taught a fresh set of socialising skills 


My previous article focused on 
our own knowledge as handlers. Now 
restrictions have been eased, I truly 
hope everyone is using their time with 
their dogs to put theory into practice. 

It now appears, thankfully, that 
life is slowly returning back to some 
sort of normality. This is going to be a 
big challenge for us but we shouldn’t 
underestimate how much of a 
challenge this will be for our dogs. 

Now is the time to start instilling 
a sense of routine and creating a bit 
of distance from your dog, ahead of 
going back to work and not being in 
the house all the time, as has been the 
case in recent months. 

Premium bond 

A dog and handler relationship is 
relatively delicate. I have spoken 
in previous articles about the 
importance of bond. This is an 
invaluable training aid and leads 
to trust and confidence from both 
parties. However, a dog can become 
too close to its owner. With the 
lockdown even older dogs are now 
becoming used to their owners being 
home and around all the time. Whilst 
they will undoubtedly enjoy it, it does 
not necessarily do them any good. 

At some point, the world will 
return to normal and people will 
begin leaving their homes and going 
out to work. The dogs will simply 
have to cope with this. Puppies will 
suffer the most as they’ve known 
nothing else. The result could well 
be howling, noisy and stressed 
dogs. They will more than 
likely display destructive, 
worrying behaviours having 
had their routines changed in 
an instant. Puppies being toilet 
trained will find it especially 
hard to adapt. They will have 
spent the majority of their 
time with constant access 
to the garden, so their 
ability to ‘hold it’ will be 
reduced as they’ve had 
little practice. 

Separation anxiety 
is likely to be 
a problem. 

Puppies, in 
particular in 
their early 
stages, rely on 
their owners 
for safety 
and security. 

Having left their 


litter and mother, they look for the 
missing comfort with their ‘new pack 
members’. At the moment, these new 
pack members are around all the 
time. They have no idea that this is not 
normal and won’t last. 

To help prepare them there are 
several things you can do. Firstly, 
ensure that throughout the day, the 
puppy/dog has several hours of‘quiet’ 
or secluded time. Shut it away in a 
crate, room or quiet space where it 
has a bed to settle down on but you 
cannot be seen and preferably not 
heard. This means the puppy/dog 
has to start becoming content with 
its own company. You can make this 
easier by ensuring you put it in when it 
is naturally tired and ready for a rest. 

It is OK to leave a radio or TV on 
(as you might when you leave your 
dog during the day). You need 
to get a positive association with 
being isolated so it is a good 
idea to always put the dog 
in the crate with a biscuit/ 
treat/chew of some sort. 
When you return, ensure the 
dog is quiet. If it is howling or 

making noise, as much as 
possible do not go in to 
see it. The dog needs 
to know that you 
return when it is 
settled and quiet. 
Repeat this 
process at least 
twice if not three 
times a day. 

Plan post-lockdown 

Whilst it is lovely to have 
extra time to spend with 


your dog/puppy, it is still good to 
have a routine similar to the one you 
intend to use when you go back to 
work, particularly when it comes to 
exercising and feeding. If you intend 
to feed, exercise and leave your 
dog by 8am, try and keep a similar 
routine whilst on lockdown. If you 
cannot continue the same exercise 
programme once back at work, then 
do not start it now. If you feel you need 
to get out, it is not the end of the world 
to practise leaving your dog at home 
and going for a walk by yourself. It will 
set them up for the future. 

It is massively important that the 
whole family is on board with helping 

“Ensure your 
puppy has several 
hours of‘quiet’ 
or secluded time” 

prepare your puppy for returning to 
normal. With children off school and 
nursery, and with seemingly more 
free time, it is easier for them to play, 
pester and interfere with the dog. So 
when the dog is shut away, ensure the 
children do not go and wind them up. 
Try and make sure they are quiet (if 
possible) and understand to stay out 
of the room. 

Mamba is now crate trained and 
doing really well with being left alone. 
She rarely makes a noise and runs into 
the crate willingly and happily sits 
down, understanding she is to settle 
and relax when I am not there. Having 
a four-year-old has made this slightly 
difficult. Austin loves her and 


r ' 0 



Firm friendships have been 
forged,butschool beckons 
for some... 
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will need to get used to being alone or 
away from me. 

Social insecurity 

Another pitfall is the lack of 
socialisation. As it stands it has 
been impossible to socialise as we 
would normally. We have avoided 
people, dogs, places and, as a result, 
the puppy will not be used to normal 
daily interactions. 

Whilst being social is certainly 
important, you could look at this 
as a positive. Most gundog breeds 
are naturally sociable. A common 
problem of adolescent dogs is being 
overly social. Jumping, lunging and 
pulling to people and dogs. Saying, 
“Don’t worry, he’s friendly” is less 
than helpful when your canine is 
flattening someone’s child or dog 
through love! So, see this as an 
opportunity. If you have other older/ 
trained dogs, train the younger dog 
around them. 


spends lots of time playing 
with her. With the good weather 
and ample free time, he has spent 
a lot of time with her in the garden. 
However, I have still been strict with 
him letting her out. Often he asks me 
if he can let her out and I say no. It is 
not because I am trying to ruin their 
fun or bond, but more because in 
just eight short weeks Austin will be 
starting school and I will be working 
full time again, meaning both of them 


It is a great excuse to ensure they 
learn to heel calmly and ignore 
distractions. Self-control for any 
gundog is imperative. And for once 
you should not be battling those 
frustrating strangers that smother 
your puppy and encourage jumping, 
squeaking, licking and a total lack 
of self-control. There will be plenty 
of time when lockdown is over to do 
some controlled socialising with the 
right dogs. 

For my team I’ve continued their 
training, however, frequency has 
been reduced. It doesn’t do any dog 
good to be running full tilt in the hot 
weather. It can easily cause them 
to over-heat and make them lose 
enthusiasm and go ‘flat’. So we have 
focused on our basics and on my latest 
puppy training. 

Fine-tuning the retrieve 

Keepa and I have focused on his 
delivery. In the past few months he’s 
started to hold the dummy and be 
a little reluctant to let go. I attribute 
this to the fact that when he was 
young he was so soft mouthed, he 
would frequently lose control and 
drop the dummy. I have now done 
small exercises with him continuing 
to encourage the hold but ensuring 
that when I use my release command, 
he does. This can easily be done by 
sitting down and practising the hold. 

I put my hands on the dummy and 
encourage him to continue holding 
it. I do not want him to release until I 
give him the command. Once ready, 

I use my release command. It’s 
important you do not snatch it away 
but wait for the release. Snatching will 
only encourage them to tug. You can 
reward the release with a treat or toy. 
This will encourage the dog to release 
on command. Timing of reward is 
imperative. If the dog pre-empts it 
they may drop the retrieve. 

I am going to be seeing Sika soon 
as restrictions are now being eased 
and I am looking forward to getting 
back to some serious training with the 
whole team. ^ 

A treat or toy will encourage your dog to 
release on command 
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the biggest Internet portal, 
providing you various content: 
brand new books, trending movies, 
fresh magazines, hot games, 
recent software, latest music releases. 


Unlimited satisfaction one low price 
Cheap constant access to piping hot media 
Protect your downloadings from Big brother 

Safer, than torrent-trackers 

18 years of seamless operation and our users' satisfaction 


All languages 
Brand new content 

One site 



AvaxHome - Your End Place 


We have everything for all of your needs. Just open https://avxlive.icu 






HELP US 
TO HELP THEM 
SAVE LIVES 





B ETTWS 


A contribution from the countryside 
Bettws Hall are donating a 400 bird day, for 8 
guns at Vaynor Park to be taken in October 2020 



To enter into this raffle, please donate £100 to NHS Covid 19 Urgent 

Appeal through our Justgiving page. 

All of the money raised will be sent direct to the charity. 
justgiving.com/fundraising/bettwshalldonate 

donatenhs@bettwshall.com 
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Ticking all the boxes 

Dealing with the scourge of ticks comes with the territory for dog 
owners - but it’s a battle that can be won, insists David Tomlinson 


ACCORDING TO MY 

rain gauge, only 3mm 
of rain fell in my garden 
between dawn on 1 May 
and dusk on 31 May, making it the 
driest month I have recorded since 
April 2011. 

One of the consequences of the 
drought has been the need to water my 
new hedge, a conservation mixture 
of native species, including beech, 
yew, wild privet and field maple. 
Curiously, most fatalities have been 
hawthorn and blackthorn, despite 
daily watering, and most of the more 
unusual species have survived. 

A welcome consequence of the 
drought has been an absence of ticks. 

I have yet to find a single one on my 
dogs this year. Ticks like nothing 
better than to lurk in wet, rank grass 
and they avoid dry areas because 
of the risk of dehydration. So from 
a tick’s point of view, it has been a 
disastrous spring. But one thing you 
can be sure of is that, though they may 
be scarce now, they haven’t gone away. 


Ticks are at their most active in 
spring and autumn, but they can be 
encountered in every month of the 
year when the temperature is above 
7°C. I’ve even seen them as early as 
February, which is generally one 
of the least troublesome months. 

There are 20 species of ticks in the 
British Isles, but there are hundreds 
worldwide and they all feed on blood. 
A hungry tick will climb to just below 
the tip of a grass stem or heather 
sprig, where it waits for a passing 
animal to brush past. Vibration of the 


vegetation, perhaps caused by a dog, 
results in the tick adopting a questing 
position, its legs outstretched in a bid 
to grasp its potential host. 

The tick climbs on to its victim, 
then makes its way through its host’s 
fur or clothes to find a favourable 
spot to attach itself. On dogs, this is 


generally around the neck or on the 
head, particularly above the eyes. 

Lifecycle 

A tick’s life has four stages: eggs, 
larvae, nymphs and adults. Larvae, 
nymphs and adult females all require 
a meal of blood to develop from one 
stage to the next, which explains why 
ticks vary so much in size, as both 
the larvae and the nymphs look like 
smaller versions of the adult insect. It 
generally takes about three years for 
a tick to complete its lifecycle. 


When a tick bites, its host rarely 
feels any sensation, despite the tick’s 
barbed mouthparts that help ensure 
that it stays firmly in place as it sips 
blood. The tick’s saliva contains an 
anticoagulant that helps the blood 
to flow, enabling it to start feeding. 
As it sucks, it swells in size. 



“Ticks are unpleasant little creatures that 
can spread disease to dog and human” 
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DAVID’S VIEWPOINT 


A MATTER OF 
JUDGEMENT 

Is it time for appointments 
to be decided by a ballot? 

A s far as I am aware, there is no 
other sport comparable to field 
trials where one week you might 
be judging someone who may well be 
judging you the following week. Despite its 
obvious flaws, it’s a system that works well. 

Judges are chosen and asked to 
officiate by the club or society that has 
organised the trial. Their names are 
known well in advance, allowing handlers 
who don’t like to run their dog under a 
certain judge time to withdraw before 
the competition. 

For the spaniel and retriever 
championships, the judges are selected 
by committees of either the International 
Gundog League (in the case of retrievers) 
or the Kennel Club(spanielsand HPRs). 

It has always been regarded as a great 


honour to judge the championship, 
though it does, of course, prevent the 
judge from running his or her own dog. 
However, the choice of judges is often 
controversial. Some people who appear 
to be well qualified are never asked, while 
others are asked to judge several times. 

There is nowa general feeling in 
the spaniel trialling community that 
the current system isn’t working as 
well as it should. As a result there are 
calls for the selection of championship 
judges to be changed and, instead of 
their appointment being decided by 
committee, they should be selected 
by ballot. That is the system now used 
to select the running card of dogs and 
handlers fora trial. 

The suggestion I have seen has a 
pleasing simplicity. The Kennel Club 
should invite all A-panel judges who fit 
the criteria to submit their names if they 
would like to judge the championships. 
These names would be placed in a ballot 
to be drawn at the field trials liaison 
committee meeting in May or June each 



Should spaniel trial judges be chosen by ballot? 


year. The first four names drawn would 
judge, with the fifth being the reserve. 
Given the simplicity of this suggestion, 
it seems surprising that this hasn’t been 
discussed before. 

The proposed criteria for selection 
is that eligible judges should have had a 
minimum of five years’ experience and 
to have both competed in and judged an 
open stake field trial in the previous five 
years. This seems an eminently sensible 
suggestion to me. 


Email: dhtomlinson@btinternet.com 


After two or three days, it drops off, 
gorged and bloated. Adult ticks meet 
and mate on their host. An engorged 
female needs to find a suitably humid 
mat of vegetation and will lay about 
2,000 eggs. Surprisingly, during its 
life, a tick will only spend about three 
weeks on its hosts. 

Ticks are unpleasant little 
creatures that can spread disease to 
both dog and human. In Europe, they 
carry two particularly unpleasant 
dog diseases: canine piroplasmosis 
and canine pancytopenia, neither of 
which have become established here. 

The tick-borne diseases we do have 
here include Q fever, louping-ill - 
well known as a scourge of sheep and 
grouse - tick pyaemia and redwater 
fever. Perhaps most serious of all is 


Lyme disease, which has a debilitating 
effect on humans, causing rashes and 
flu-like symptoms. It is a relatively 
recent arrival, but is now widespread. 
The charity Lyme Disease Action 
estimates that there are 10,000 cases 
in England and Wales a year. 

Embedded 

When a tick does get embedded into 
flesh, it’s vital that you don’t try to 
pull the body off and leave the head 
behind, as this will invariably result in 
an abscess. A removal tool is by far the 
best implement to use, twisting the 
forked end of the tool to prise the tick 
from the flesh. Tick tools are cheap and 
available from vets and pet shops. 

That old-fashioned remedy, the flea 
collar, is surprisingly good at keeping 


ticks at bay, but there are modern 
methods that are much more effective. 
I used to use a spot-protector on my 
dogs, placed between the animal’s 
withers, but this became less effective. 

Four years ago, I switched to 
Bravecto, which is given to the dog 
orally. Its active ingredient, fluralaner, 
works by inhibiting the nervous system 
of insects, but doesn’t have any effect 
on the nervous system of animals. 
Bravecto is effective for three months. 

Like all drugs, Bravecto can have 
side effects and there are sobering 
stories on the internet of dogs that 
have had a serious reaction to it. 

You have to balance the dangers of 
diseases with the advantages of drugs 
and Bravecto is the most effective tick 
treatment there is. V 
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While sportsmen might think they want a pure-bred gundog, history 
shows that the best ones are usually some sort of mix, says David Imrie 


C urlycoats, flatcoats and 

wavycoats have competed 
with each other for the 
favour of fieldsportsmen as 
retrievers of game. Spaniels also have 
enjoyed a considerable amount of 
esteem. A little over 100 years ago the 
Irish water spaniel had a great vogue. 

But despite the preference now of 
sportsmen for what may be described 
as orthodox game dogs, there is no 
reason why dogs of unusual breeds 
should not be trained to flush and 
collect game. Take the poodle, for 
instance. It was brought to this 
country from the Continent about 
the middle of the 19th century as a 
retriever in its own right, but for some 
obscure whim it degenerated into a 
useless pet. 


In muzzle-loading times, fox terriers 
- unsuitable by our standards - were 
used by duck shooters. I suspect that 
they were occasionally hard in the 
mouth, but no one will deny that they 
faced the most miserable conditions 
with courage. 

One of the best retrievers I have 
personally seen in action was a 
lurcher. When I first noted this 
odd-looking creature at a shoot 
in Scotland, I thought that it was 
present merely for exercise but I was 
wrong. For a start it collected and 
delivered a snipe faultlessly while we 
were walking in some rushy ground 
towards the coverts. Thereafter at the 
end of each beat it demonstrated that, 
despite its unfashionable appearance, 
it had game-finding abilities equal. 


if not superior, to those of the other 
dogs. The lurcher is, of course, a cross 
between a greyhound and a collie or 
some other kind of sheep dog. 

Pure 

As such it might be despised by the 
sportsman who values a ‘pure’ strain 
in his retrievers but the fact remains 
that a fashionable retriever of pure 
blood cannot be found. The original 
retrievers of recognised appearance 
were generally crosses between the 
small Newfoundland and a spaniel or 
setter, and the choice of mates settled 
the quality of the coat. 

For instance, the curlycoat, which 
was common when gamekeepers 
wore beards, inherited its hair texture 
from the Irish water spaniel, while 
the flat and the wavycoats owed their 
appearance to an ancestor such as the 
setter. But physical elegance is really 
a secondary matter. 

I have known and handled genuine 
mongrels that had first-class noses, 
and were less highly strung than 
many of our present game-finders. 
One of these was worked by a Scottish 
headkeeper and was probably bred 
from spaniel and sheep dog parents, 
but it was a marvel on runners and 
had even an inclination to point. 

It also had the virtue of being 
biddable. This was undoubtedly 
due to the acute intelligence from 
the collie side of its ancestry. Hardly 
anyone with a knowledge of the 



“The best dog for retrieving is a little rough terrier, expressly broken in, and kept for this alone” 
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Scotch sheep dog will deny that it is 
in the first rank as a working animal. 

It appreciates the slightest inflexion 
of the human voice or the different 
pitches of a metal whistle, and it will 
interpret hand signs very cleverly. 

You can almost credit it with a 
certain amount of reasoning power. 
Therefore it has those qualities which 
are valued in a retriever, and has at 
times been trained to collect game. 

Why it is completely ignored today 
by shooting men can probably be 
easily explained. It has ceased long 
ago to be fashionable, but even a small 
infusion of collie blood in some of our 
stodgy retrievers would brighten up 
their abilities in the field considerably. 
At the same time, of course, the cash 
value of pedigrees would slump. 

Occasionally, in the days when 
game was mainly shot over dogs, 
pointers were trained to undertake 
a dual role by shooters of modest 
means. Perhaps a more thorough 
system of breaking in was necessary 
to produce a reliable dog that would 
point live game then collect it dead; 
but the pointer-retriever was used 
successfully by our ancestors. 

Slump 

It is interesting to note that the 
diehards who frowned long ago on 
the pointer-retriever advocated the 
rough-haired terrier as a separate 
collector of birds when shot. This 
is proved by the following extract 
from an old book: “The best dog for 
retrieving is, I think, a little rough 
terrier, expressly broken, and kept for 
this alone. He has a wonderful nose, 
is perfectly under command and will 
gather any winged game, from the 
snipe to the pheasant, though he is 


too small to carry a hare. A dog of this 
kind can do wonders. It will follow 
the shooters all day, ‘backing’ the 
pointers in the most steady manner 
and making no fuss when called upon 
to retrieve. 

“Often it will fetch a wounded bird 
from the middle of a scattered covey 
without flushing anything, whereas 
the pointer must either be taken from 
his point, or the covey must be put up 
and shot at before the wounded bird 
is retrieved. Moreover, the terrier is 
a pleasant companion, and the cost 
of its keep is next to nothing.” 

Alas! We are bound to admit that 
the retrieving instinct in all terriers 
has been neglected so much in the past 
100 years that even the most patient 
breaker would have some difficulty in 
arousing it again to a state of polished 


perfection, though the keen scenting 
powers are still there. 

The same might be said of the 
Dalmatian. It was originally a 
sporting dog and was introduced 
into this country with the pointer 
about the end of the 17th century. 

The first pointers were, incidentally, 
known as Spanish pointers. They 
were rather slow and unspectacular, 
but an improvement was gained by 
crossing them with foxhounds. So the 
sportsman who values a ‘pure’ strain 
of this attractive breed must resign 
himself to the fact that it is unlikely 
to be as pure as he would wish. 

No threat 

In recent years, some of the sporting 
dogs favoured by the German 
Wildhuter (gamekeeper) and jaeger 
(hunter) have appeared at our shoots 
to compete successfully with our own 
retrievers. Though they are capable 
and handsome animals, they offer 
no real threat yet to our established 
game-finders. 

But they bring home to us that the 
dogs we regard almost subconsciously 
as the only natural workers in 
their class are largely the product 
of fashion and intensive training, 
and that practically any mongrel of 
suitable size and temperament can 
be persuaded, with patience, to do 
the same job efficiently. S 

This article was first published in the 
16June 1961 issue o/Shooting Times. 



“The poodle was brought from the Continent in the 19th century as a retriever in its own right” 
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Game Cookery 

Almost any lonely vegetable in your fridge can be added to this pork and 
rabbit fry-up and it only takes five minutes to cook, says Tim Maddams 



T his is one of those recipes 
that is self-defeating. It does 
not need any or all of the 
ingredients listed. This is 
actually an invitation to be unshackled 
from the intricacy of a recipe. 

Adopt a philosophy of using what is 
available to make something simple and 
delicious in only a few minutes. It will use 
up some odds and ends from the fridge, 
produce a satisfying meal in virtually no 
time and create minimal washing-up, too. 

This format can be adapted to use a 
range of ingredients, but there are some 
basic rules well worth thinking about 
beforehand. Once a decision has been 
made on a selection of items from the 


Ingredients 

AROUND 100G FATTY COLD 
ROAST PORK (SHOULDER IN 
THIS INSTANCE, BUT PRETTY 
MUCHANYCOLDCUTWILL 
WORK, OR EVEN SOME NICE 
STREAKY BACON) 

V 2 LARGE COURGETTE, SLICED 
INTOSEMI CIRCLES AROUND 
teCM THICK 

ii 1C0LD LEFTOVER BAKED POTATO 

a Va red pepper, sliced 

a 1 RABBITSADDLE, LOINS 
REMOVED ANDTRIMMED,AND 
BONESSAVEDFORASTOCKAT 
A LATER DATE 

I 3 SPRINGONIONS, WASHED AND 
CUT IN HALF, LENGTHWAYS 

2 CLOVES OF GARLIC, 

CHOPPED ROUGHLY 

SALT AND PEPPER 

1TSPGOODSMOKED PAPRIKA 

AWEDGEOF LEMON 

FRESH MARJORAM, THYME 
AND PARSLEY (OR A BIT OF 
ROCKET OR WATERCRESS - 
WHATEVER, BUT PROBABLY 
NOT CORIANDER) 


fridge that need using up, or just happen 
to be there, it is time to think about how 
much cooking they need and apply two 
rules to that. 

The first is that things that take longer 
to cook should be chopped or sliced more 


I do not want to overload the pan and risk 
starting everything simmering in its own 
juices rather than frying. 

I have chosen to season my fry-up with 
smoked paprika as well as black pepper 
to give it a more Spanish feel and to keep 


“The dish has a kind of rabbit chorizo 
undertone that suits my tastes very well” 


finely than those that don’t. The second 
thing to remember is that raw meats need 
cooking safely and cooked meats need 
sufficient reheating to make sure they 
are safe to eat. 

In the rabbit-based example used 
for the purposes of this recipe, I have 
included some leftover roast pork, which 
is, of course, already cooked. I have also 
assessed how much everything adds up to 
and decided to split the cooking process. 


things interesting. The result is that the 
dish has a kind of rabbit chorizo undertone 
that suits my tastes very well. I was 
tempted to throw in an egg towards the 
end, but decided against it as it would have 
been a bit too much protein. 

I added green herbs to lift and freshen 
the whole thing and served it with a wedge 
of lemon, which is always a good idea with 
anything fried as the acidity will help to cut 
through the fattiness of the dish. ^ 


RABBIT AND PORK 
FRIDGE RAIDER’S FRY UP 


THE METHOD Serves 2 


Heat a large frying pan. Begin 
by dicing or slicing the cold roast 
pork and adding it to the pan, and 
allow some of the fat in it to render 
out as it fries on a steady sizzle. Do not 
allow the pan to get so hot it smokes 
and do not be tempted to rush. 

Add the courgette, slice the 
potato and add that as well, 
allowing everything to 
take a little golden 
brown colour. 

If using a very large 
frying pan, add 
the pepper, raw rabbit 
and onions at this point and 
continue frying. As I was using 
a smaller pan, I removed the more 
or less ready pork and vegetable to 
a warmed plate, then added the red 
pepper, rabbit and spring onions to 


cook those. I also added the garlic 
at this point along with black pepper 
and the paprika. 

Toss or stir until the rabbit looks 
mostly cooked - it should be 
lightly firm and the peppers soft. 
Add a little olive oil if the 
pork has not rendered 
enough fat to keep things 
moving. Once satisfied, 
reduce the heat a little 
and add back in the other 
ingredients from the 
warmed plate. 

Switch off the heat, 
season again and squeeze 
a little lemon juice over, toss in the 
fresh herbs and stir before serving 
in warmed bowls, with extra lemon 
on the side. 
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The experts 

THE ULTIMATE 
SHOOTING QUIZ TEAM 
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*>BILLHARRIMAN 


BASC’s head of firearms and 
globalauthorityonguns 


MAT MANNING 


Airgunner and journalist from 
the West Country 

♦> DIGGORYHADOKE 

Vintage gun expert, firearms 
dealer, authorand journalist 

♦"►BRUCE POTTS 

Shooting Timeshtle reviewer 
and stalker 

»► DAVID TOMLINSON 

Highly regarded writer and 
ornithologist 

♦♦LIAM BELL 

NGO chairman, Shropshire 
gamekeeper and keen wildfowler 

♦> GRAHAM DOWNING 

Shooting consultant and 
sportingauthor 

♦♦TONY BUCKWELL 

Veterinary surgeon with a 
special interest ingundogs 

♦> TOM PAYNE 

Professional shooting instructor 
and avid pigeon shooter 

•> JEREMY HUNT 

Runs Fenway Labradors and 
aprofessionalgundogtrainer 

♦♦TIM MADDAMS 

Former head chef at River 
Cottage and runs a shoot in Devon 

♦ ► SIMON WHITEHEAD 

Author, professional ferreter 
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Puppy training has stalled 


♦♦GUNDOG TRAINING 

Q This spring has been one we will 
all never forget, but it’s been 
difficult trying to train my young dog 
with none of the help I was expecting 
to get from more experienced 
trainers. I’m concerned my labrador 
bitch is going to suffer because of 
my lack of knowledge. Will I be able 
to get things back on track once I 
can get more assistance? 

* So many have been in the same 
^ situation this spring, which is 
traditionally a great time to start 
training youngsters. As well as those not 
being able to get the training advice 
they need, there are some youngsters 
that really do need to be pushing on 
with their education. 

Whether you have a puppy that is 
still at the early stages of training or a 
puppy that is perhaps heading towards 
12 months old and should have been 
further on in its training, I would give 


the same advice: teach and practice the 
things you are confident with. 

Nothing is as it should be this 
year, so there is more to be gained by 
keeping to a regime that is familiar. 
Resist pushing on with things that 
you are not experienced in. Incorrect 
messages and, even more importantly, 
an incorrect approach to putting things 
right when a puppy goes wrong or is 
failing to learn a new skill are more 
likely to have a long-lasting adverse 
effect. Trying to undo your wrongs may 
be harder than you think. 

As long as you make sure you 
develop a good and close bond with your 
youngster and stick to basic training that 
stays within your comfort zone, you will 
be able to make good progress later on. 

If you engage the brain of your dog, 
build its confidence and allow it to fulfil 
even its most basic working skills, you 
will be fine and have a dog primed, 
confident and keen to progress when 
you can tap into more experienced 
training at a later date. JH 
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Expert tips and advice 


Imperial versus metric 


•+ RIFLES 


f"| I am a little confused by some 
” calibres of rifle being denoted 
in imperial measurements and some 
in metric. Why do some bullet 
diameters not tally with what is 
written on a rifle’s barrel? 


* This is a common problem where 
^ actual diameters of a bullet do not 
correspond exactly to that of its 
imperial or metric equivalent, mainly 
because some manufacturers want to 
make their cartridges or calibres stand 
out from their competitors. 

A rifle that shoots a .223 Rem 
cartridge actually shoots a .224 calibre 
projectile, like nearly all the common 


.22 centrefire rifles available. This is 
true of the .220 Swift, .22-250 or indeed 
the .222 cartridge. 

Further problems arise where a .243 
Win is also referred to as a 6mm calibre, 
which everybody is familiar with, but 
its actual metric diameter is 6.17mm, 
which Lazzeroni rifle makers use for 
their own loaded ammunition. This is 
very confusing. 

It can also be confusing when 
cartridges have different names. For 
example, the 7mm x 57 Mauser is also 
known as a .275 Rigby. Why? Because 
instead of taking the normal imperial 
equivalent for the 7mm bullet of0.284, 
which is commonly used, the Rigby 
uses the bore diameter of0.275 and not 
the projectile diameter for its name. BP 


Two gauge airgun query 


•> AIRGUNS 

Q I am new to airgun shooting 
and have noticed that some of 
the pre-charged guns used by 
shooters at my local club have more 
than one pressure gauge on them. 
Both show different readings, so 
they can’t just be for cylinder 
pressure. What is the extra one for? 


* Airguns with two pressure gauges, 
or manometers, tend to be 
equipped with regulators. A regulator is 
a small secondary air reservoir that fills 


up after each shot to ensure that exactly 
the same amount of air is released every 
time. The result is improved air 
efficiency and excellent shot-to-shot 
consistency right through the charge, 
which can be hundreds of shots. 

One of the two gauges on regulated 
airguns shows the remaining pressure 
in the main cylinder or air bottle 
as usual and the other one displays 
regulator pressure. 

A sudden change in regulator pressure 
can reveal a fault with the component, 
making it easier to identify the cause of 
a sudden lack of accuracy. MM 



If a pre-charged airgun has two gauges, it is 
likely that one shows remaining air reserves 
and the other displays regulator pressure 



» • 


I Native 
i Britain 


Plants, flowers and fungi of 
Great Britain at a glance 


■ 


1 

A 

■ 


Latin name: Daldinia concentrica 


Common name: King Alfred’s cakes 
Other names: Cramp balls, coal 

'A 

; fungus, carbonfungus : 



How to spot it and where to 
find it: Nexttimeyou are walking 
through an ash or beech wood, keep 

# A 

your eyes open for these distinctive 
: fungi. Pinkish-brownwhengrowing, 
theyform round black lumps, roughly 
the size of golf balls, on trees — 

particularly dead branches — and 

# * 

arecalled King Alfred’scakes because 
of their burnt appearance. Inside the 
fruiting body are concentric silver- 
grey and black layers that led tothe 

■ A 

specific epithet, concentrica. : 

I nte resti ng f acts: T h e n a m e, of 

course, comes from the legend 

of King Alfred taking refuge from 

■ ■ 

the Vikings in a peasant’s home 

■A 'A 

in AD878, and being scolded 

because he allowed some cakes 

■ ■ 

bakingonthehearthtoburn. But 
thisextraordinary mushroom has 

i A 

anotherlinkwithfire. Duringthe 
excavation of a 7,000-year-old 
Spanish settlement, it wasfound 
alongside ‘tinder’ fungi. The people 

■ A 

: livingthere had probably gathered 

'A A 

themtohelplighttheirfires — hence 
another name, coal or carbon 

A 

■ fungus.Thereisanotherlink,too. 

King Alfred’s cakes are pyrophilous, 

1 A 

orfire-loving.Theygrowon burned 
wood, feedingon debris left by fires 
or lightning strikes, and help the 
landscape to recover. Theirother 

A A 

common name, cramp balls, comes 

4 A 

fromthebeliefthattheycould relieve 
the pain of cramp. Sadly, despitethe 
word cake’, this fungus is inedible. 
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SPORTING ANSWERS 


Taking stock of pigeon 


Taxed by 
taxidermy 

♦+TROPHIES 

A I have two taxidermied 
^ roebucks that were shot by 
my late father in the 1960s. They 
were sent by him to Rowland 
Ward and are on shields. A friend 
pointed out that they are rather 
large trophies and might be gold 
medal quality. Can they still be 
scored? If so, how do I go about it? 


a Heads that have been to the 
taxidermist and mounted skin 
on can’t be scored using the CIC system 
because neither the weight nor the 
volume can be taken. The CIC no longer 
allows the measurement of any species, 
including muntjac and sika, where 
the trophy has been fully mounted. 

The only way they could be scored 
would be to take them to pieces and 
what remains of the upper skull be 
dried for 30 days, then measured. 
With family heirlooms that may 
not be a good idea, but if a qualified 
measurer decided that the heads 
were of such quality that they were 
important for the national record 
then it might be worth considering. 

You could have them measured by 
an accredited Rowland Ward measurer. 
The critical measurement is the length 
of the longer antler, which, to qualify 
for inclusion in Records of Big Game, 
needs to be greater than 25cm. IW 



The CIC won’t score any species where the 
trophy has been mounted skin on 


GAME COOKING_ 

A I have been shooting the 
^ pigeon that roost in my garden 
next to a field of drillings. 

I also shoot this ground when 
asked by the farmer. This means 
I have a good supply of fresh game. 

I generally pluck these birds and 
roast them. I have been saving the 
cooked carcasses in the freezer, 
because I was planning to make a 
stock out of them at a later date. Is 
this a good idea? 

* It is. I like pigeon stock a great deal. 

It is rich but can be just a touch 
livery. To counter this, I tend to use 
Asian flavours, such as star anise, a little 


lemongrass, some soy and ginger, when 
making the stock. 

I bring it all rapidly to the boil, 
skim the stock once and then lower 
the heat to the slowest of possible 
simmers for two hours. Halfway 
through, I may or may not add a piece 
of pork skin and a whole chilli - it 
depends how I’m feeling. 

Once cooked, I strain the stock and 
tub it up and freeze it for later use in 
noodle dishes, broths for poaching 
wonton-like pastries and so on. 

It can also be reduced back to a jus 
with a little extra soy, a drop of rice 
vinegar and a little sugar. This makes 
an excellent glaze or dip for anything 
steamed or fried, such as spring rolls, 
wontons or Bao buns. TM 




Stock made from roasted pigeon 
carcasses stored in the freezer 
can be used in a range of dishes 


yy 
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Missing 

ducklings 

•+GAMEKEEPING 

rv Every year we have a couple 

” of early broods of mallard 
on our pond, and every year they 
get whittled down from 10 or 12 
ducklings to only two or three in 
a matter of weeks. Could it be 
mink? We haven’t seen any signs 
of them but know they are local. 


* It might be mink, though it is 
more probably carrion crows or 
that they are just struggling to find 
something to eat. 

I would bait and set a mink trap 
adjacent to the pond just in case, 
and keep an eye out for carrion 
crows and magpies hunting round 
the pond. If you do see any, set a 
Larsen trap or sit and wait for them 
to come back, then pop them off with 
your gun. 

Interestingly, I had someone ask 
me the same thing locally, only to find 
out later that it was the family cat. 

If it is due to the duck struggling 
to find food, as can so often happen 
with early broods of ducklings, there 
is sadly nothing you can do. LB 



Mallard broods can be whittled down by mink, 
birds or simply a lack of food for the ducklings 



8X57 R 


The 8mm Mauser cartridge is an 
effective and popular calibre in 
Europe. It challenges the popular 
American deer rifle cartridges for 
performance, though it is rarely 
seen in the US. Standard loads 
show the 8x57 beat the .30-30 
and the .308 Winchester for 
speed when throwing the same 
bullet weights. 

The 8x57R is a bottle-necked, 
centrefire, rimmed version of the 
original cartridge and is used in 
break-action single and double 
rifles and drillings. 

Despite the name, Mauser had 
no part in its development. Its 
origins can be traced back to the 
1888 Patrone, from which was 
developed (in 1903) the 7.92x57. 
This became hugely popular as 



a bolt-action rifle military round, 
being used by German, Chinese 
and Polish armies in World War II. 

For soft-skinned medium 
game, Sellier & Bellot load a 
196gr soft-point. It is well 
thought of in Germany as a boar 
rifle and in Africa as a plains game 
rifle. It does its best work within 
200 yards. 


Feeding on unseen seed 


•> PIGEON SHOOTING 


n The modern drills leave little 
” seed on top, yet birds seem to 
still feed. Why is this? 


Modern farm machinery and 
farming methods are so efficient 
now you would think that shooting 
drillings would be a thing of the past. 

However, there is always a 
percentage of seed left on top, around 
machinery turning circles and along 


the margins, or possibly in wetter parts 
of a field. Just because we can’t see the 
seed on top like days of old doesn’t 
mean the birds can’t. 

You may notice birds working a 
drilling, moving at speed or scratching 
away finding seed when it looks like 
there isn’t any seed at all. 

Just because we are unaware of seed 
left on the top or near the surface that 
doesn’t mean that a highly adaptable 
bird with incredible senses and eyesight 
can’t see it or find it. TP 




Birds are likely to feed on drills even when 
modern farming methods make it appear 
that there is no seed on or near the surface 
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SPORTING ANSWE 


The peacock is protected 
in India, having once been 
a quarry species there 




Protection for peacocks 


> SHOOTING 


Were peacocks once a quarry 
” species in India? I’m sure that 
I have read of driven peacock 
shooting in India during the Raj. 

* Driven peacock shooting did 
indeed take place during the 
time of the Raj, but it can never have 
been popular with the local people, 
for both Hindus and Buddhists 
regard the peacock as sacred. The 
peacock is the national bird of India, 


and today it is afforded protection 
throughout the country. As a result, 
peacocks are common and invariably 
tame and approachable, so hardly 
sporting quarry. 

Peacocks have been widely 
introduced around the world. One of 
the most successful introductions was 
to New Zealand, where the first birds 
were released in 1843. Today, there is 
a strong feral population on the North 
Island, where some hunting takes 
place, usually over pointing dogs. DT 


Take care with cleaning 


Jill is getting 
territorial 


FERRETING 

n My jill recently had a litter of 
” kits. At the time of writing they 
are about 10 days old but the jill 
won’t let me go anywhere near the 
nest, which appears out of character. 
Am I doing something wrong? 

a No matter how well you know your 
*** ferrets, or they know you, once 
they have given birth to a litter of kits, 
they can change enormously. 

I was always taught to leave the 
nursing mother well alone for the first 
few weeks, apart from the odd check to 
see if she is okay, to feed her and clean 
the shelter. 

It is always best to err on the side 
of caution, especially with ferrets. If 
any mothering jill ferret is becoming 
agitated or stressed out at any 
interference, it is always best to leave 
her alone and let nature takes its course. 

It appears to have become a modern 
trend to interfere too early, which can 
cause ferrets to abandon or, worse, kill 
their litter when feeling threatened. 

Let the mother do what she does 
best. After the ferrets are past the 
critical four-week period, there will 
be plenty of time to play with the kits, 
especially once they have been weaned. 

For now, you must concentrate on 
giving your jill the best food, shelter 
and security she needs to raise her 
offspring safely. S W 


STALKING 


Q How should I clean the lenses 
of my binoculars and rifle 
scope so that they are in good 
condition when I can get back out 
stalking again? 


* The first rule is to 
clean lenses with a 
light touch. The optical 
coatings on your 
binoculars and rifle 
scope are easily 
damaged. 

If you apply too 
much pressure, perhaps 
with a soiled cleaning 
cloth, then you may put on 
more grease and debris than you 
remove. You may even cause tiny 
scratches. Invest in a compressed air 


aerosol blower, which you can buy from 
a camera store, and start by gently 
blowing off loose dust and debris. 

Work a lens brush carefully and 
methodically around the lens to 
dislodge dust that cannot be blown 
away. For stubborn, dried-on water 
spots, take a fresh, clean tissue 
and a drop of methanol, 
acetone or distilled 
water (not tap water), 
and polish using 
minimal pressure. 

If this doesn’t 
remove the spot, then 
take a clean cotton bud 
with a trace of methanol, 
acetone or distilled water. 
Work carefully at the spot 
until it is gone. Don’t forget to clean 
the scope body or the armouring of 
your binoculars. GD 



It is best to leave a jill alone to care for her litter 
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WHAT TO DRINK WITH MACKEREL 


It was threading ragworms 
onto hooks under the 
tutelage of my father that 
put me off fishing, fora 
while at least. Ragworms 
are hideous creatures 
with an understandable 
tendency to bite, but 
nothing, I thought, 
deserves so cruel a fate. 

On the subsequent, 
and slightly terrifying, 
expedition to the 
middle of the Solent, 

I beat triumphantly my 
father by two whiting 
to nil, but all was ruined 
when my mother refused 
to cook them despite my 
heartfelt pleas. 

No concerns of bait 
and boat, however, attend 
the catching of mackerel 
from the beach. The 
lure is insensible and 
the beach does not rock 
dangerously from side to 
side. On the right day, you 
can catch eight mackerel 
on a line and any cooking 


facilities, no longer under 
the authority of a tired 
and much put-upon 
mother, can be brought 
with you. Fishing from 
the beach also presents 
the all-too-rare 
opportunity of reminding 
yourself how good truly 
fresh fish can be. 

So, mackerel duly 
dispatched, cleaned and 
roasting precariously over 
a driftwood fire, what wine 
to have? Cooked in this 
manner, it will naturally be 
smoky — though, being so 
fresh, barely fishy at all, 
so a Pouilly Fume should 
do the trick. None I can 
find quite slide under my 
austere £10 limit, the 
£14 Pouilly Fume 2018 
Domaine Paul Corneau 
being the nearest. 

Failing that, at a mere 
£11, there is Terroir 
Picpoul de Pinet AOP 
2019 Gerard Bertrand. 

John Wright 



TO CATCH A FISH 


Lanctot 




Thisflyisavariationof 
the famous Jock Scott 
salmon fly. It features a 
golden pheasant crest 
tail, as well as other 
exotic and expensive 
feathers, such as 


100 years ago. It is an 
easierflytotiethanthe 
Jock Scott because 
ofthesimplerwing 
version and will look 
great in the water. EW 



ostrich and guinea 
fowl. The fly was 
named after 
Charles 
Lanctot, 
the attorney 
general of 
Quebec roughly 




Crossword / Compiled by Eric Linden/1461 

Across 


1 The springer is hiding in a 
jewelshop(5) 

4 Where trees abound on 
the front part of a street (6) 
7 Are the coats of retrievers 
lackingtheirformer 
sparkle? (4) 
8Combinedwitha 
carrier, there’s variety in 
game-shooting(5,3) 
9lt’smarvellouswhen 
shooting becomes more 
than just Sporting! (5) 
lOlsthemeatandgame 
dealermoremacho?(7) 

13 One’s aim is attainable 
withascopelens(9) 

16 Showing off muscles is a 

problem forgun stocks (7) 

17Groanaboutagassy 

scopepurger(5) 

19Thefarmerisupset 

byguns(8) 


21 Wildfowling decoy gear 
found on oil platforms(4) 

22 Afacility forsecure 
storageenablesbolt 
function (4-2) 

23 The post office 
entersabidforthe rifle 
supporter(5) 

Down 

IThe walk is curtailed 
byabigfanofstock 
wood (6) 

2 Delivery slot fora ladder- 
styletrap (9) 

3 Domestic base for do-it- 
yourself loading (4) 

4 Confound the searches 
forthe sporting pursuits of 
Charlie (3,5) 
5Deeronthecarpetfor 
VIPs(3) 

6 Vets prevented littering 
with a digger, say (6) 


11 Provide insurance to 
cut short growthonthe 
shoot (5,4) 

12 Accordingtothe FT, it’sa 
catcher (4,4) 

14 A distinctive ferret sees 
Albion make changes (6) 

15 Shaped gun barrels 
that were reproduced 
fraudulently? (6) 

18 Agroup of bird watchers, 
initially (4) 

20 In the hotel kitchen, 
there's a large deer (3) 


Solution 1459/ 3June2020 
Across: 4. Breaking 7. Neck 9. Funnel 
10. Error 11. Shot 12. Moleskin 13. Water 
dog 15. Runs 16. Rural 17. Squire 
18. Edge 19. Take-down 
Down:l .Magnet 2. Kill 3.Snares 
5. Rough-haired 6. Greylag 8. Carrion 


crow 12. Mudflat 14. Eyries 
15. Rounds 17. Sika 

MYSTERY WORD: GULLIES 
WINNER: C.BOWDEN, LONDON 


How to enter 

To enter our crossword competition, identify 
the word in the shaded squares and you could 
win a Fur Feather & Fin Anti-Corrosive gun 
sleeve (suitable for barrels up to 32in). 



Due to COVID-19 we are only accepting submissions via email 

Please email the solution with the crossword number in the subject line, and 
giving your name, address and mystery word answer to: 
STeditorials@ti-media.com 

All prizes will be despatched as soon as possible. 


Rules: Entries must be received by 24 June 2020. All usual conditions apply. 
Solution and winner will appear in the 1 July 2020 issue. 
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PRODUCTS 


Visit us online / shoo1mguk.co.uk 



The Editor’s pick of the latest and best shooting kit to hit the market 





o Laksen Cottonwoods Leigh Vest 

RRP: £158.99 

Farlows.co.uk 

This vest is lightweight and features two 
deep cartridge pockets, which give you 
easy access to the cartridges quickly. It 
hasanadjustablebackandtheshoulders 
are quilted for extra comfort and durability 
when shooting. Available in sizes S-XXL. 

0 Bushnell Engage 1700 Laser 
Rangefinder in 6x24 
RRP: £246 
Edgarbrothers.com 

This Rangefinder offers twotimes brighter 
optics, with a 40% larger objective lens 
paired with an all-glass optical system that 
brings more lighttoyoureyefora brighter 
image, addingthat all important extra time 
toyourstalkatduskordawn. Its barrier 
technology also repels water, dirt or debris 
foran unobstructed view. 

0ProTacHL5-X 
RRP: £105.98 
Streamlight.com 

This a high-performance torch with a super- 
bright 3,500 lumen full beam. It isavailable 
with a rechargeable system or four CR123A 
lithium batteries. It comes with a lanyard 
and a lifetime warranty. 

0 AnySharp Pro Chef - Oil Slick 
RRP: £30 

Theknffesharpenerguy.co.uk 

This popular knife sharpener is now 
availablein astylish new finish, Oil Slick. 

The sha rpener ca n restore even the most 
Stubbornof knives, blades orgarden tools 
backtotheirformerselves. 


0Vierzonord Neoprene-Lined Boot 

RRP: £180 

Ledtameau.com 

The boot is handcrafted from natural 
rubberwith a 3mm neoprene liningfor 
comfort in cold weather. It has an adjustable 
waterproof gusset with snap-fastening 
buckle to ensure comfortable fit around the 
calf and leg.Shockabsorbingdual-density 
grip outso I e p reve ntsfatigue, resists 
abrasion and issuitableforall terrains. 
Italsocom es with a free wooden jack on 
the website. 
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D. IRELAND 




Lindsay Waddell is a former chairman of the NGO and a retired gamekeeper 


Upland keeper 



The easing of lockdown restrictions means that grouse shooting in 
some form will happen this summer, but what are the practicalities? 



A day of walked-up grouse shooting is likely to be the safest and simplest option this summer 


A s the broods of young grouse 

continue to grow and enjoy 
the sunshine, their guardians’ 
thoughts are increasingly 
turning towards whether — and perhaps 
how — they might be able to run any sort 
of shoot programme. 

It's looking like being a pretty good 
season south of the border. However, if — 
and it is a huge if — social distancing is here 
for some time, many of the usual shoot-day 
practices will simply not be permissible. 

Squeezing a few beaters into any sort 
of transport will be a non-starter if they 
have to keep 6ft apart. Loaders will also be 
out, and other helpers will not be able to 
share a vehicle to get on and off the moor. 

It would be possible for a family member to 
load, but loading by a complete novice can 
be dangerous as a dropped gun can have 
serious or even fatal consequences. 

There is always a considerable range 
in the size of the shoot-day squad, with 
increasing grouse numbers leading to 
higher numbers of almost every part of the 
team, from beaters to pickers and flankers. 
On those moors where access is problematic 
and there are two teams of beaters, there 
could be 60 or 70 staff out. Moving them 
around while maintaining any sort of social 
distancing is not going to be possible. 

So what might they do? Cutting down on 
every part of the team is an obvious route, 
but you still need to get people up and down 
the hill, so individual vehicles would seem to 
be the order of the day. Lunch would need to 


be taken outdoors in most cases as very 
few huts could manage the spacing required. 

Many of the Guns travel some distance to 
take part in a day, or a few days, of shooting, 
so will they find anywhere to stay? As things 
stand, accommodation will be tricky. The 
usual influx of overseas parties would appear 
to be very unlikely as the current quarantine 
restrictions would mean a two-week break 
in isolation before they could venture out. 

That is the large-scale moors, but there 
are many more pieces of moorland managed 


for grouse shooting that are not run on this 
basis. For the small-scale syndicates, whose 
shoots are more modest, it is a far more 
manageable exercise, with a few local staff 
and many of the Guns simply travelling to 
and from the shoot from home. 

These days are often far more informal 
affairs, with the beating staff sometimes 
made up of friends and relatives of the 
Guns. Some are even run on a walk one, 
stand one basis, with some leeway for the 
more senior members of the team. They 
also rarely use vehicles to move beaters 
around as the scope of the day means they 
can simply walk. There is one other group 
for whom the day means a walk — walked- 


up grouse — which is perhaps the simplest 
and safest of them all. 

By taking individual vehicles to the 
venue, social distancing can be adhered to 
at all times without any problem at all and 
the bag is simply distributed between the 
participants and taken home. I can think of 
few problems that would arise out of such 
a day, or days, as long as we can see four or 
five of our friends at any one time. The fact 
that the bag can be disposed of in such a 
manner is also a real bonus as large bags 


of grouse may not be easy to sell. With 
hotels and restaurants closed, the usual 
markets for grouse are unavailable — 
a problem already experienced by the 
venison and shellfish trade. 

Tread carefully 

There is one potential problem that I have 
not touched upon and that is local opinion. 
The rural areas, with their higher-than- 
usual age demographic, have — like many 
of the Guns — tried very hard to abide by 
and obey the restrictions. 

It has, in the main, worked for them. 

This is in stark contrast to the behaviour 
of a number of those from urban areas who 
have ventured into the countryside. It has 
not gone down well. 

Though the vast majority want to see 
life return to some sort of normal, the 
shooting interests will have to tread very 
carefully. Importing staff from quite 
some distance — some moors have used 
overseas staff in the past — will be seriously 
frowned upon, as it is there that the locals 
will see any potential danger lurking. 

The worst thing that could happen 
would be a COVID-19 case arising from 
a shoot day. That would be a PR disaster 
and that one shooting cannot afford. V 

& See Patrick Laurie’s predictions for the 
grouse season on p28. 


“A case arising from a shoot day would 
be a PR disaster shooting cannot afford” 
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He’s faced poachers, been shot at three times and tackles theft and fly¬ 
tipping, but Les Bashford still loves his job, as he tells Richard Negus 



Les Bashford says digging out all the 
ditches has helped to tackle a coursing 
problem on the Surrey estate he keepers 
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T he birdsong could easily be 
heard as I chatted to Les 
Bashford on the phone. He told 
me that Brian Thomas, one of 
the group leaders for the RSPB in the south¬ 
east, is writing a book on the diversity of 
avian life on the 3,000-acre Surrey estate 
where Les is the keeper. 

He has a unique and quite remarkable 
beat. It sits within the M25 — a stone’s 
throw from the City of London. The location 
and locals provide challenges that few 
gamekeepers would be prepared to face. 

Yet Les is a loyal man and loves this quirky, 
heavily wooded place. 

Originally from Kent, Les started on the 
estate on work experience in 1997. This was 
extended until he was taken on full time in 
1999, becoming a beat keeper four years 
later. Since 2006, he has been the sole 
keeper on the shoot, which plays host to 
two syndicates and an occasional sold day. 

I asked Les if the Guns were all City types. 
“No. One of the syndicates is made up of 
senior doctors and surgeons, the other one 
by people in the construction industry. They 
love having a shoot on their doorstep." 

What has encouraged him to stay on the 
same estate for nearly 25 years? “I have a 
great boss. We have never had a cross word. 
He gives me a free rein and lets me try new 
things, trusting my judgement. I am also 
close to my beaters and pickers-up. They 
are like my extended family and you wouldn’t 
just leave your family behind, would you?” 


With a shoot so close to London, there 
is an obvious clash of cultures. “Fly-tipping, 
machinery theft, vandalism and poaching 
are all part and parcel of life here," said Les. 
“There is at least one burglary per month on 
one of the six farms on the estate. Poaching 
is a daily occurrence in the season, with 
shooting off the road being a particular 
menace. We have dug out all the ditches, 
which has helped to diminish the coursing 
problem. We also get a large number of 
sheep stolen. 

“Public disturbance has become an 
issue since lockdown, up to 300 people 
per day. We are the first bit of countryside 
outside Croydon. People came out here to 
picnic and treat the place like a public park. 
When I confronted them, they had no clue 
that they were not allowed to do that.” 

I asked if the negative interactions with 
people take a toll. “When you are young, 
facing down a group of 15 poachers seems 
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like fun. Nowadays, less so. I have learned 
that people who poach and trespass here 
like to use intimidation. If you show that you 
are not scared, they will back down." 

Do they always back down? “I have 
been shot at three times. The worst one 
was when I had a 20-bore fired at me. It 
struck a tree branch three feet above my 
head. I suppose a new keeper coming here 
might get overawed by it all. I have become 
numbed to it. My partner gets worried for 
me every time I go out of the house.” 

A true countryman 

Les now buys in his poults. He tried rearing 
his own, but the pens were vandalised. 

He has had similar problems with his 
release pens. Last year, a group smashed 
a kilometre of fencing, broke stakes and 
chopped through electric fencing. 

Away from two-legged pests, Les has 
more than his fair share of four-legged ones. 
“We have a lot of foxes here, particularly 
around the margins. We shot 380 last season; 
the estate next door 427. We get a lot of foxes 
released. We were so busy foxing one night 
that the police armed response unit turned 
up. A resident heard so much gunfire at night 
that he feared a gunfight was in progress." 

Les makes the most out of life — a life 
that would scare off lesser men. He is a 
smiling, jolly soul — a true countryman who 
happens to live on the edge of the city. > 

Les and his dogs on the scenic Surrey estate 


If you have a gamekeeper you would like to nominate for Keeper of the Month please send details to STeditorals@ti-media.com 
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ITS NOT TOO LATE ... 

PHEASANT & PARTRIDGE CHICKS AVAILABLE UNTIL THE END 

OF JULY 

HIGH QUALITY - GRASS REARED - NATIONWIDE DELIVERY - COMPETITIVELY PRICED q 1 lws JIAE1 

01686 650628 WWW.BETTWSHALL.COM richard@bettwshall.com 
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Ex Lay Birds 

available June July 
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and Mallard 

Im#; numbers, notion* uk delivery 
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Heart of England Farms Lldl 

Warwickshire 01926 843460 

www. h eaitofe net a n dfa nn s .com 


Pheasant, Red leg 

and Mallard 

Day Olds available 

season 
AH home produced 

Heart of EndancfFar ms Ltd 

Warwickshire 01926 843460 
www. h ea rtf ifengla n dfarms ,co m 



Pheasant and 
Partridge. 

Day olds and Poults. 
West Country 
Call Edward 
01237 432286 
07769 585 997 


Please 

mention 



when replying 
to adverts 


GAME BIRD & DUCK SERVICES 



PukkaPens 


VEHICLES & ACCESSORIES 




Ha lie fil l He mm a 


ATVs - Utility Vehicles - Game 
Feeders - Paddock Equipment & 
Shoot Accessories 


UNIT 4, BEDFORD ROAD. P&TERSFiELD. KANTS, GU32 3LJ 
TEL: Cl73C 264484 WWW.RAFFERTYNEWMAN COM FAX: 01730 264625 


GAME BIRD/ DUCK EQUIP FOR SALE 




INS NETS LTD 

- YOUR ONE STOP SHOP - 


Contact us now for a FREE Catalogue 


“Good selection of rearing 
goods. Reasonably priced 
and quick delivery 
Thank you." 



SHOOTING AVAILABLE 


GUNSHOP GUIDE - DERBYSHIRE 
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TAGKLE &, GUN 






Range Of New & Second Hand Shotguns, 
Air Rifles & Sporting Rifles 
Range Of Shooting Equipment & Ammunition 
Large Range of Outdoor, Waterproof Clothing, 
Wellingtons & Boots 
Tel: 01332 862091 
www.melbournegun.com 

64 Church Street, Melbourne, Derby DE73 8EJ 
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Alasdair Mitchell 


Sharpshooter 
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The easing of lockdown has led to a mob rule mentality among some 
visitors to our countryside, with rural people left picking up the pieces 


Y ou've seen a poo tree, haven't 
you? The poo tree is an 
increasingly common invasive 
species, typically found in the 
vicinity of car parks near public green 
spaces. The chief identifying feature of 
the poo tree is the plethora of little plastic 
bags, all tightly knotted, that festoon its 
lower branches. Each of these strange fruits 
contains dog excrement. Yes, dog walkers 
who have gone to the trouble of scooping 
their pet’s poo into a bag then hang the 
noisome offering on a branch so that some 
other poor sod can dispose of it for them. 

Or perhaps the poo-hangers honestly 
think their nasty little offerings will somehow 
disappear in time due to the actions of the 
wind and the rain. I really cannot fathom the 
mindset of these folk. A distraught local in 
Cornwall once told me, as he was on his daily 
round of poo-bag harvesting: “What really 
gets me is that these people have the vote." 

As the lockdown eases (or simply 
doesn’t apply, if thousands of you jostle 
together holding the right sort of placards 
and throw bicycles at police horses), the 
problem grows. And it’s not just farmers 
and gamekeepers who have noticed the 
surge in breaches of the Countryside Code. 

A Wildlife Trust in Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex estimated that it had seen a 

Dog By Keith Reynolds 


year’s worth of vandalism, trespass and 
littering on its nature reserves in just 
two months. A spokesman for a trust in 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire said: 

“I've worked in the sector for nearly 30 
years and I've never seen anything like this. 
We have seen a dramatic rise in vandalism, 
fly-tipping, litter, fires, out-of-control dogs 
worrying our livestock, people feeding and 
abusing our grazing ponies.” 

What on earth is going on? I suspect that 
we are seeing a sort of mob rule, triggered 


by urbanites who don't normally choose 
to visit rural parts. By contrast, those who 
customarily walk or cycle in the countryside 
tend to know the form. A Highland stalker 
once told me that he seldom had issues 
with the well-equipped hikers he met on the 
open hill. The main problems were caused 
by people who never went more than a 
short distance from their parked cars. 

This same phenomenon is now on 
display more widely as people who would 
normally find their exercise in nightclubs, 
football grounds and town parks have sallied 
forth into whatever piece of the countryside 


they can access most readily. Hence, 
they land on nature reserves, commons 
and unfenced moorland alongside public 
roads. Equipped with unruly dogs, portable 
barbecues and mind-numbing music, they 
simply have no idea of how to behave. 

Rights of access 

This puts a new slant on the constant 
exhortations of those who insist the public 
need yet more rights of access to the 
countryside - a place characterised by 


its relative lack of humans. If you insist on 
shovelling ever greater numbers of people 
into sensitive landscapes, then you have to 
take some responsibility for their impact. 
Access campaign groups are always harping 
on about their rights, but are not so eager 
to talk about corresponding responsibilities. 

Rural people have largely been bullied 
into silence about the problems caused by 
unrestrained public access. It’s only when 
nature reserve wardens start to speak 
out that legislators sit up. Even then, I can 
guarantee that nothing of any use will be 
done. The mob rules. ¥ 


“People have sallied forth into whatever 
piece of the countryside they can access” 
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Helping provide cover for your faithful friend should the unfortunate happen 

Shooting Times proudly partnering with petGuard as the insurance provider for your working dogs. 


Call 0345 450 7042 or visit our new site 
for a specialist pet insurance quote 

www.Detauard.co.uk/shootinatimes 
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‘Offer applies to new policies incepted after 23 September 2019. Pay for the first 11 months and the 12th month is Included. 

petGuard is a trading style of Thistle Insurance Services Limited. Thistle Insurance Services Limited is authorised and regula:ed by the Financial 
Conduct Authority FRN 310419. Registered in England under No. 00338645. Registered office: Rossington's Business Park. West Can Road, 
Retford, Nottinghamshire, DN22 7SW, Thistle Insurance Limited is part of the PIB Group. 



